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The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has recently published 
Technical Bulletin No. 777, "Country Banking in Wisconsin During 
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tions. The banks' experience with different types of loans and 
investments is shown. Changes in the financial condition of coun- 
try banks, in their assets and liabilities, their earnings, ex- 
penses, and losses, and in examiners' appraisal of their conditions 


are discussed. Measures for strengthening banks are considered 
| and certain changes are proposed by the author in methods of ap- 


praising conditions of banks and in banking policy. 


A copy of the bulletin may be obtained, without charge, by 
writing to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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GOALS IN AGRICULTURAL FINANCING FOR DEFENSE 


Fred L. Garlock 1/ 


{ Despite striking differences in many basic conditions, economic de- 
velopments in this country since 1939 have been strongly reminiscent of 
developments during the first 2 yeare of the World War. Our industries 
have been turning rapidly to armaments production; wages, employment, 
prices, and cost of living have been moving upward; and urgent needs for 

| more production, both in agriculture and other industries, have developed. 

| Moreover, the economic position of farmers has been improved greatly by the 
more rapid increase of farm prices than of industrial prices, farm real es- 

tate values have been strengthened, and the volume of credit used by farmers 

for production has risen. The same things happened during the World War. 


It does not follow necessarily that the present war and our own de- 
fense program will be accompanied from this time on by a credit and price 
inflation such as that which occurred from 1916 to 1920, or that a restora- 
tion of peace would bring another collapse such as that following 1920. 
But the similarities between the first 2 years of the present war and the 
corresponding period of the World War suggest strongly that vigorous effort 
will be needed to control credit and price inflation. A long view mst be 
taken during the period of defense to assure the least practicable disturbd- 
ance in the shift from a wartime to a peacetime economy, when that transi- 
tion becomes possible. 


’ For these reasons it seems advisable for farmers and the credit in- 
stitutions that finance farmers to take stock of the credit requirements 
that are likely to dewelop from the defense program and to consider how 

< these may be met without needlessly increasing the costs and risks that are 
implicit in this program. In all such questions there are bound to be many 
differences of opinion, and experience may later prove that any conclusions 
reached now are based on wrong premises. But it is better to try to chart 
a course than to proceed without plan. The following views are offered in 
the hope that they will lead to further thought and suggestion on these im- 
portant questions. 


1/ Senior Agricultural Economist. 
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Farm Credit Needs 


The goals fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture for agricultural 
production in 1942 involve two defense requirements that will increase the 
need for agricultural credit (table 1). For one thing, these goals call 
for an increase in agricultural production of about 2 percent over produc- 
tion in 1941, which would raise agricultural production to a level about 
13 percent above the 1935-39 average (table 2). Agricultural production 
has been increasing since 1936 and may continue to increase for some time 
after the war ends. The need for increasing production arises from the 
growth of our domestic consumption, resulting largely from expanding employ- 
ment and rising wage levels, and from increasing export demands, at present 
largely to meet British requirements. 


But a more important feature of the goals, from a credit standpoint, 
is that they call for substantially increased production of certain prod- 
ucts, such as pork, beef, milk, cheese, eggs, soybeans, and fresh vegetables, 
and a substantial decrease in wheat acreage. The emphasis placed upon the 
production of livestock and livestock products reflects a need paralleling 
that of the World War when a marked increase in livestock numbers occurred. 
As livestock production requires a relatively large capital investment, a 
considerable demand may be anticipated for credit to purchase livestock, to 
hold young stock for breeding, and to improve facilities for livestock care. 
More credit to buy feed will also be needed. Credit requirements are likely 
to be increased even in areas where the major crop is reduced if the reduc- 
tion is accompanied by a shift to greater production of livestock. 


It is impossible to foretell how much additional credit will be 
needed to meet the production goals for 1942, not to speak of those that 
may be fixed for later years. But a clue to the trend may be found in the 
fact that the production credit outstanding to farmers from commercial banks 
and production credit associations appears to have increased about 15 ner- 
cent during 1939-40 and about 10 percent during 1940-41. The increase of 
production credit during 1939-40 reflected substantial increases in the 
volume of agricultural production and the number of animal feed units, par- 
ticularly cattle,on farms. Prices paid for commodities used in farm living 
and production remained almost constant. During 1940-41 the increase seems 
to have resulted mainly from increased costs of items entering into farm 
living and production, incrensed purchases of farm machinery, and increased 
numbers of cattle on farms. 


The greatest potential source of need for agricultural credit to be 
used in production is an upward trend in the prices of commodities entering 
into farm living and production. Although considerably increased credit 
needs will develop if there are substantial further increases in agricul- 
tural production or in the machinery and livestock on farms, it does not 
appear that any very serious problems will arise from the credit expansion 
necessary to meet probable increases in these lines alone. But if the 
prices of farm machinery, livestock, and commodities used in farm living and 
production should increase as they did in the World War, an immense increase 
in agricultural credit and farm debts for production would seem inevitable. 


Rising prices were the principval cause of the expansion of short-term farm 
debts during the World War. 


| 
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1942 goal or expected 


Commodity Estimated, 1941 
Lds.| 116,809,000,000 125,000,000, 000 
Doz. 3,676,000, 000 4,000, 000, 000 
Hogs ....... No. slaughtered 71,000, 000 79, 300, 000 
Beef and veal ........ do. 25,100,000 28,000, 000 
Chickens 680,000,000 750, 000, 000 
Lamb and mutton ..... - do. 22,400,000 22,900, 000 
87, 363,000 87% to 90 millions 
do. 38,197,000 About 40,000,000 
Go. 14,813, 000 144 to 144 millions 
Grain sorghums ....... do. 9,285,000 9t to 94 millions 
73,933,000 74 to 75 millions 
do. 23,519,000 22 to 24 millions 
eee 63,503,000 50 to 55 millions 
Tobacco: 

Flue-cured ........ do. 747, 700 About 762,000 
Burley ..... do. 365+900 About 358,000 
Other domestic .... do. 264,900 About 247,000 
Peanuts, threshed .... do. 1,908,000 1,600,000 for nuts 
1,900,000 for o112/ 
Soybeans for beans ... do. 5,550,000 7,000,000 
Flaxseed ...... 3,228,000 Same as 1941 
Cane sugar ......+-+-- GO. 285,000 No limit expected 
Beet sugar ..........- do. 800, 000 No limit expected 
Rye (harvested) ...... do. 3,436,000 Same as 1941 
do. 1,186,000 1,200,000 
Dry beans ....... cose 2,220,000 Same as 1941 
2,988, 000 About 3,060,000 
Sweetpotatoes ........ do. $43,000 About 850,000 
Commercial vegetables: 
Fresh use ........ . do. 1,843,000 1,935,000 
Processed ......... do. 1,487,000 1,500,000 
Ferm gardens ...... Wo. 4,431, 000 About 5,760,000 
Citrus fruit ........ . Tons 5, 200, 000 Since production cannot 
Deciduous: be quickly increased 
Fresh use ......... do. 2/ 9,600,000 emphasis will be on bet- 
Canned ccccccccce -. Cases 33,000,000 ter distribution and 
Tons 600, 000 prevention of waste 
Lumber ..... -. Ba.ft. 31, 500,000,000 32,000,000, 000 
Pulp wood Cords 15,000, 000 15,800,000 
All other wood ...... Cu. ft. 5, 850,000,000 6,100,000, 000 
Naval stores, tur- 
er Bbls 285,000 400, 000 


1/ In addition to peanut acreage allotments. 
2/ Total fresh production for all uses, except that noncommercial apples 


are not included. 


| 


Table 2.- Trends of important agricultural items during World War 
and present war 


(World War base, 1910-14 = 100) 
(Present war base, 1935-39 = 100) 
War period Post-war boom 
Stee 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
|_1939 |_1940 | 1941 | | 
Volume of agricultural 
production for sale and 
home consumption: 
World War ........ oe 104 104 100 103 108 109 111 
Present war ........ 107. 110 2/113 
Prices paid by farmers for 
commodities used in pro- 
duction: 
World War ......... ‘ 102 106 119 161 184 196 193 
Present war ....... 5 96 98 3/101 
Prices paid by farmers for 
commodities used in liv- 
ing: 
World War 102 104 141 172 201 231 
Present war ........ 98 98 3/105 
Animal feed-consuming 
units on farms Jan. 1: 
World War ........+. 101 108 112 111 116 117 115 
Present war ......+. 104 113 108 
Number of cattle on farms, 
Jan. 1: 
World War ccccccccce 103 111 117 123 127 125 122 
Present war ....... ° 99 102 107 
Value of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, and 
other machinery vur- 
chased by farmers: 
World War ......... : 107 121 130 181 177 262 273 
Present war ....... ° 99 125 
Farm real estate values, 
March 1: F 
Worla War ..... 103 103 4108 117. «21129; 170 
Present war ........ 101 102 104 
Personal and collateral | 
loans to farmers by com- 
mercial banks and 
Federal agencies: 5/ 
World War 6/ ....... 
Present war sdtntals 107 123 135 
Farm-mortgage debt, Jan.1: 
World War ......ee0- 119 127 133 14g 166! 181 214 
Present 95 93 92 
1/ Estimated. 2/ Goal. 3/ June. 4 1912-14 = 19. / Excludes relief and rehabilita- 
tion loans and conmodity loans made or anteed by Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Average loans outstanding during year. Loans outstanding on June 3). 
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So far as the defense program is concerned, credit for production is 
the primary financing need of agriculture. As is always the case, however, 
a considerable volume of credit will be needed to finance the real estate 
transfers resulting from the death or retirement of present owners and to 
finance other transfers necessary to place farm land in capable, willing 
hands. But the farmmortgage debt has been declining with only minor inter- 
ruption for nearly 20 years despite such transfers, and it does not appear 
that any considerable increase in mortgage credit will be required to make 
the transfers needed during the defense perind unless farm real estate val- 
ues should rise substantially. The crushing mortgage debts carried by 
farmers into the period of readjustment, following 1920, appear to have 
arisen vrincipally from transfers of farm land on a rapidly increasing vrice 
level. 


Those familiar with the World War period, and the period immediately 
following, will recall that farm debts of no inconsiderable amount were in- 
curred for purposes unrelated to our war efforts. This was true particu- 
larly during the interval between the armistice and the depression following 
1920. Many farmers then borrowed large amounts to purchase "blue- sky" 
stocks, purebred livestock, and automobiles, or to make expensive improve- 
ments on their farms. Such borrowing often served no necessary purpose; it 
reflected the farmer's sense of prosperity and his relief from wartime sac- 
rifices. But it contributed heavily to his later difficulties. Credit 
demands of this character, at opposed to essential credit needs, are not to 
be overlooked as a possibility in the years to come. 


Financing Agricultural Production 


The primary goal in financing agricultural production must be, of 
course, to provide abundant supplies of the products needed in our defense 
program, whether for our domestic population or for the populations of other 
countries that are receiving our assistance. But there may properly be 
other, even though subordinate, goals. It would seem desirable, for exam- 
ple, that increased production be obtained, as far as possible, from t*e 
more efficient producers, so that the costs of increasing production may be 
held to a minimum. This is a vital step in the fight against inflation, as 
demands for increasing prices often are based on rising costs of production. 
It would also seem desirable that increased credit for production should be 
confined, as far as possible, to those who can incur increased debts without 
risk of suffering crushing losses if the prices of farm products should de- 
cline. This, likewise, is a vital step in holding down defense costs, for 
such costs will include not only the outlays incurred during the defense 
period but also those required to relieve the post-defense needs of families 
who may lose their means of support as a result of the disarrangements 
caused by the defense progran. 


Adoption of these goals would not alter, but would mrely emphasize, 
the essentials of good borrowing and lending practice. It seems important, 
however, that such essentials should receive special emphasis in times like 
these when higher prices are creating a favorable outlook for the near fu- 
ture that may distort judgment as to the long future. Such essentials may 
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contribute, moreover, to the effective marshaling of our resources for de- 
fense and to a more equitable distribution of the cost of defense. The more 
that production can be guided into the hands of efficient producers, the 
more effectively will our resources be used, and if the risks involved in 
credit expansion can be so distributed that few will sustain crushing loss- 
es, the ultimate cost of defense will be more equitably distributed than if 
a few profit handsomely while many are ruined by their debts. 


In attempting to apply the principles underlying such goals, many 
different problems will arise and each specific case will present these 
problems in different forms. The variety of the problems and their forms 
is so great that there would be little point in trying to suggest applica- 
tions for possible individual cases, but a few general situations may be 
outlined. 


Consider, for example, the cases of certain farmers who may wish to 
expand their cattle-feeding operations. They may be efficient cattlemen 
and good credit risks. The only questions may concern the number, quality, 
and weights of the cattle they should buy and the amounts of credit they 
should use. Ultimately, however, these questions resolve themselves into a 
question of the risks which these farmers would be justified in assuming. 


Many farmers would consider themselves justified in assuming very 
large risks if they felt that there were also prospects for very large 
gains; and many lenders would regard this matter as one for the farmers to 
decide for themselves provided ample security were offered for the loans. 
But are these proper approaches to such a question? Granted that the farm- 
ers might profit handsomely if all turned out well, it must be recognized 
that an unfavorable turn in the markets might leave them with a burden of 
debt that could easily handicap them seriously for years. The handicap 
would not only be felt in the drain on their incomes caused by interest and 
principal payments, but it might take the form of a depletion of assets and 
borrowing power that would prevent them from operating their farms effici- 
ently. Surely these risks should be taken seriously into account by farm- 
ers; and lenders must have some responsibility to see that their borrowers 
do not over-extend themselves. 


Another kind of situation may confront farmers and lenders in areas 
where defense requirements may make it profitable, temporarily at least, to 
introduce substantial changes in the type of farming, such as a shift from 
wheat or cotton to more beef or dairy cattle. In such cases it would seem 
advisable to consider not only present defense needs and present ovportuni- 
ties for profit, but also the long-time outlook for both the current and 
the proposed types of farming. Thisis particularly important when a change 
would involve considerable capital investment that could be recovered only 
over a period of years. 


If the existing type of farming has been unprofitable - if markets 
have been lost or the soil has been seriously depleted - there may be ex- 
cellent reasons for making a change during the defense period. Urgent de- 
fense needs would constitute an impelling reason. But care should be ob- 
served in expanding production, or in making a large capital investment, in 
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lines that may prove no more profitable than the existing type of farming 
when the defense period is over. The risks of such an expansion could hard- 
ly be just’fied except in cases where defense needs were urgent. Moreover, 
there uay be special hazards arising from the unfamiliariiy of farmers in 
such areas with the proposed new type of farming. 


As a general rule it would seem that defense needs for increased 
production can be met most efficiently, and at the least ultimate cost, if 
costly expansion is distributed among experienced producers in such way as 
to avoid excessive risks on the part of any. By use of more intensive 
methods and by increasing quickly recoverable outlays for current operating 
expenses, such producers can expand production at far less risk than can 
farmers who may have to make a large capital investment in order to enter 
the field. This is not to say, however, that it may not prove desirable, 
from the standnoint of both current defense needs and the long-run interest 
of farmers, for substantial changes to be made in the tyne of agriculture 
practiced in some areas, provided a shift is made to products that are ur- 
gently needed, will better conserve the soil, or have a more favorable long- 
run outlook than the existing type of farming. 


Financing Farm Real Estate Transfers 


Among the lessons from the World War and immediate post-war period 
that merit careful observance, is the fact that farmers and lenders should 
be wary of land values that reflect a war-stimulated increase in farm in- 
come. During 1914-20, rising farm incomes were translated into higher land 
values, and a speculative land boom developed in many areas before the in- 
crease of farm income ended. This land boom gave rise to an immense in- 
crease in farm debt which has been a constant source of difficulty ever 
since. 


A moderate advance of land values from the levels of recent years 
may be needed to place farm land in the most capable hands, but farmers and 
lenders alike should be extremely careful, if land values rise subdstantial- 
ly. Financing farm real estate transfers has relatively small importance 
from the defense standpoint and could easily be associated with the gravest 
of dangers for both farmers and lenders. It would be advisable to apply, 
as far as practicable, the “normal value" concept in appraising farm lands 
during the defense period. Should land values move strongly upward, how- 
ever, it will become more and more important that land purchases be confined 
to farmers who have the financial strength to survive the substantial losses 
that probably would develop if land values and farm income should later 
decline. 


Credit for Consumer Purchases 


Paragraph 5 of the Foreword to Regulation W on consumer credit a- 
dopted August 21 of this year by the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System reads as follows: 


The public interest requires control of the use of instalment credit 
for financing and refinancing purchases of consumers’ durable goods 
the production of which absorbs resources needed for national defense, 
in order (a) to facilitate the transfer of productive resources to de- 
fense industries, (bd) to assist in curbing unwarranted price advances 
and profiteering which tend to result when the supoly of such goods is 
curtailed without corresponding curtailment of demand, (c) to assist in 
restreining general inflationary tendencies, to support or supplement 
taxation imposed to restrain such tendencies, and to promote the accu- 
mulation of savings available for financing the defense program, (d) to 
aid in creating a backlog of demand for consumers’ durable goods, and 
(e) to restrain the development of a consumer debt structure that would 
repress effective demand for goods and services in the post-defense 
period. 


It is clear from this paragraph that the regulation is intended to 
curb spending for nonessential, although ordinarily desirable, purposes. 
This regulationis but one of a growing number of measures taken to conserve 
resources for the defense program by limiting their use for other purposes. 
It is noteworthy that the regulation looks not only to the immediate, or 
developing, needs of the defense program, but beyond to the conditions that 
may prevail in the post-defense period. 


No one, nor all, of these measures can possibly cover by legal defi- 
nition the full scope embraced by the spirit of the measures. It remains 
for the individual to catch the svirit and to observe voluntarily many re- 
straints that are not imposed by law or regulation. Thus farmers will often 
consider expenditures, and lenders will receive requests for credit, that 
ought to be greatly curtailed in the public interest even though the pros- 
pective wourchaser is in good financial condition and there are no laws or 
regulations that forbid the expenditure. Although forward buying of con- 
sumption goods may appear the only way that some farmers can protect them- 
selves against price increases, it probably will be in the long-run interest 
of most farmers, at least those in comfortable circumstances, to restrict 
consumption during the defense period, to avoid unnecessary debts, and to 
save their money for the time when farm income may be lower. 


Repayment Policies 


The reasons for this conclusion will appear from consideration of 
another asvect of credit policy - the repayment of debts. During the World 
War and, avnarently, during most other periods of rising prices, farmers 
have increased their debts and have left debt liquidation to periods when 
farm prices and incomes were lower. This policy has had extremely bad ef- 
fects, both in creating acute distress among indebted farmers during periods 
of devression and in complicating the processes of recovery. It should be 
a goal of credit policy during the defense period to avoid these bad after 
effects insofar as may be possible. 


It must be recognized, however, that substantial increases in certain 
types of credits and debts will probably be unavoidable. From 1914 to 1920 
the cash outlays of farmers for operating expenses increased from $1,577,- 
000,900 to $3,829,000,000. Mnrenver, cash outlays for other expenses, such 
as mortgage interest, taxes, wages and rents, and cash exwenditures on 
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buildings and machinery, were so greatly increased as to raise total cash 
exvenditures of farmers from $3,623,000,000 in 1914 to $7,913,000,000 in 
1920. There can be no doubt that the rising volume of exnenditures reflect- 
ed mainly the increased operating costs andinvestment requirements of farm- 
ing during the World War and immediate post-war years. 


A similar trend is in effect at the present time. Cash farm operat- 
ing expenditures increased from $2, 382,000,000 in 1938 to $2,898,000,000 in 
1940, and total cash expenditures increased from $4,945,000,000 to $5,680,- 
000,000. As many farmers do not have sufficient cash on hand to meet their 
increasing needs for immediate funds, it seems inevitable that the volume 
of production credit used by farmers will increase as farming costs and the 
investment in livestock and capital equipment rise. About the only thing 
that can be suggested with regard to such credits is that those for seasonal 
purposes be liquidated seasonally and that those for livestock, machinery, 
and other nonseasonal purposes be liquidated as rapidly as possible. 


There probably will be opportunities, however, to reduce other types 
of debts. Despite increasing costs of production, farmers' net cash incomes 
increased from $2,427,000,000 in 1914 to $4,695,000,000 in 1920, owing to 
the rapid growth of gross cash income. From sg Ay 1940, net cash incomes 
of farmers increased from $3,185,000,000 to $3,444,000,000. Although these 
increases were needed in part - perhaps for the most part - to meet in- 
creased costs of living, it seems probable that increasing amounts were 
available for savings that might have been used to retire debts or to build 
up reserve funds. If farmers’ net cash incomes continue to increase during 
the remaining part of the defense period, it may be possible either to re- 
strict the growth of debts arising from production credit or to make sub- 
stantial payments on other debts. 


Past experience suggests, however, that these other debts are more 
likely to increase than to decrease. Mortgage debts seem certain to in- 
crease if land values should rise substantially and if farms should be 
transferred on easy credit terms. Moreover, the improved position of farn- 
ers resulting from increases in their incomes and in the value of their 
assets, will improve the security which they can offer for loans, and may 
influence some farmers and lenders to finance expenditures that will result 
in an unnecessary increase in farmers debts. If these situations and 
practices develop, there is little prospect of avoiding the debt difficul- 
ties that have developed after other periods of rising costs and prices. 


This is why emphasis has been placed on the need to economize in 
expenditures for consumer goods and on the need for an extremely careful 
policy in financing land transfers. To substantially minimize debt expan- 
sion during the next few years it may be necessary to avoid all unnecessary 
debt, economize in personal expenditures, and avply savings to the liquida- 
tion of debt. Credit policies leading to those ends during the defense 
period might save farmers and lending institutions from serious difficulty 
at some leter time. 
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CONTRACT INTEREST RATES ON FARM MORTGAGES RECORDED DURING MARCH 1941 


A. R. Kendall 1/ 


Contract interest rates on farm real estate mortgages recorded in 
the United States during March 1941 averaged 4.94 percent.2/ When compared 
with similar data for 1935 and earlier years, a continuance is indicated of 
the downward trend in interest rates paid for mortgage credit by farmers, 
which was in evidence from 1931 through 1935. The decline appears to have 
extended to all parts of the country and to all lender groups. 


Geogravhic Distribution 


As has been true in the past, farmers in the Southern and Western 
States are currently paying the highest rates on farm mortgages, while the 
lowest rates are in the North Central States. Average contract rates on 
mortgages recorded during March 1941 were above 6.0 percent in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Arkansas, and were above 5.5 percent in a number of the other 
Southern and Western States (table 1 and fig. 1). Kansas and West Virginia 
average rates were also above 5.5 percent, while rates were below 4.5 per- 
cent in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowe, and Illinois. By geographic divisions, 
the average contract rate is below 5.0 vercent in the North Central States 
and 5.5 percent or above in the South Atlantic and Pacific States(teble 2). 
Relative to 1931, rates on current mortgage recordings have declined least 
in the Atlantic and Pacific States - 15 vercent - and most in the West South 
Central and Mountain States - about 25 percent. 


1/ Assistent Agricultural Economist, Economic and Credit Research Division, Farm Credit 
inistration. 

2/ Average contract rates on ferm mortgages recorded during March 1941 presented here- 
with ere based on approximately 10,000 recordings totaling $25,000,000 in 45 States re- 
ported to the Ferm Credit Administration. No rates were obtained for Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Delaware; data for Vermont. Massachusetts, Rhode Island. and Connecticut 
have been grouped and reported under "New England." Where recordings but no interest 
rates were reported, common or average rates in neighboring States were assumed. This 
procedure was followed in the case of commercial banks and individuals in Delaware; 
insurance companies in Virginia, Wisconsin, Arizona, Utah, and Oregon; and Farm Credit 
Administration. agencies in Arizona and Utah. Rates ased for insurence coupanies in ex- 
cess of 6 percent have been confirmed by supplexentary inquiry. State cless-of-lender 
rates are weighted by the smount of mortgages for which reported; State rates, all 
lenders, and United States rates were obtained by weighting the State class-of-lender 
rates by the estimated emount of farm mortgages recorded during the month. The rates 
for the Feceral land banks and the Land Bank Comzissioner are the contract rates on in- 
strugects recorded, whick include loans through active and impaired national ferm loan 
essocia.icuc, direct loans, purchase- money tortgages, and seles contrects. Rates on 
regula: Feueral land bancx loans were 4 percent, except on loans through farc loen esso- 
Ciations whose stock was ispaired wi the rate was percent and on loans made direct 
by the benks which carry a rate of 43 percent. Contract rates on Lend Bank Commiesicner 
loens, were 5 percent. Congress has provided that until July 1. 1942, borrowers shall 
pay 33 percent on Land Bank Commissioner 1 end Federal land bank loans aade through 
active national farm loan associetions. 3-3/4 percent on loans made through associa- 
tions with stock iapairment. and 4 percent on direct loans. 


il 
Table 1.- Average contract interest rates on farm mortgages recorded during March 1941, by clase of lender and States 
Average contract interest rates, March 1941 2/ 
Maximum lFederal land | 
State and division legal con- 
tract inter4 Insurance Commercial Individua.s | Land Bank Miscellaneous/ 4)) lenders 
est rate 1/| companies banks lenders 
sioner xy 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

New England 4/ ...... 5.4 5.0 4.5 5.06 
New Jersey ......+.-. 6 5/ 6.0 4.7 4.6 6.0 $95 
Pennsylvania ........ 6 &/ 5.0 5.7 4 5.8 5.33 

North Atlantic .... 5.2 5.6 5.) 5.20 
8 4.6 5.5 5.2 4.5 41 5.14 
7 4,2 4.4 4.1 4.32 
7 4.4 5.8 4,8 4.3 3.6 -06 
10 us 5.0 4.1 4.3 

East North Central 4.3 5.2 46 4.62 
Minnesota 4.2 4.1 4.4 3.6 4.30 
7 4.3 5 4.3 4.4 4.28 
2 5.7 5.6 4.5 5.28 
North Dakota ........ 7 5.1 4.5 5.0 4.86 
South Dakota ........ 8 4, 5.4 4.3 4.5 4.73 
9 4.5 5.1 4.7 4.4 4.0 4.65 
10 4.5 5.9 6,0 5.6 5.52 

West North Central 4g 4.2 4.56 
Delaware ....2...000- 6 5/ 6/ 5.5 6/ 5.0 | 5/ 15 
eee 6 6/ 5.0 23 5.3 4.9 3.0 5.10 
West Virginia ....... 6 .0 6.0 4.5 5.94 
North Carolina ...... 6 Ae) 5.9 5.9 4.3 +2 5.38 
South Carolina ...... 7 5.0 6.6 6.2 4.7 5.0 ot 
10 5.4 6.4 48 3 5.74 

South Atlantic - 5.6 6.1 509 45 41 5.50 
6 4.5 5.7 5.3 4.6 3.2 5.04 
6 4.7 6.1 6.1 4.4 2:34 
6.0 7.0 6.8 44 4 -03 
Mississippi ......... 4,8 722 6.0 4.4 4,0 

East South Central 4.7 6.3 45 3.7 5e 
10 5.0 7-6 6.9 4.3 4.6 6.41 
5.0 6.6 6.9 we 4.5 5.74 
10 5.0 7.3 6.4 4. 3.4 5.14 
10 5.0 6.9 ted 3.6 5.02 

West South Central - 5.0 2 be 3.8 5.29 
10 5.9 6.2 4.6 3.1 34 
8 5.9 5.2 4.3 2:8 -90 
10 5/ 5.9 4.5 5. 6.00 
None 5.3 6.0 5.7 4.4 5.23 
New Mexico .........- 12 6.0 7-3 6.0 4.6 5 5.65 
6/ 5.0 5.6 6.1 6/ 4.8 6.6 5.67 
12 5,0 5.0 4.8 4.5 5.65 
12 5.8 5/ 5.79 

Mountain ........+. a +9 6.5 48 
Washington .......... 12 4.5 6.1 5.3 4.4 5.3 5.26 
Ea 10 6/ 5.0 6.2 5el 4.3 5.1 5.21 
California ......... 10 5.0 5.6 4,9 5.79 

- 48 23 45 5.67 
UNITED STATES ...... ‘ re 4.46 5.66 5.17 4.50 4.10 4.94 

Rand McNally Benkers Directory. 
3 Based on 35,000 fara anes recorded in local registry °ffices, es reported to the Farm Credit Administration by 
eocretary-treasurers of national farm loan associations, county officials, and others. 
3/ Averages reflect varying contract rates and relative amounts recorded, as association and direct Federal land bank 
loans, Commissioner loana, purchase-money mortgages, etc. 
4/ Bo interest rates reported for Meine end New Hampshire. 
Bo mortgages reported. 

z No interest rates reported. Rate shown is based on rates in neighboring States. 


Figure 1. - AVERAGE CONTRACT INTEREST RATES ON 


EA 6.01 - 6,50 


Sowrce: Based on 10,000 farm mortgages recorded in local registry offices, as reported to the Para Credit Administration by 
secretary treasurers of national fare loan associations, county officials, and others. 
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Table 2.- Average contract interest rates on farm mortgages recorded during 
March 1941 and comparison with earlier years, by geographic 


divisions 

Geographic division a 1935 1921 
Percent Percent Percent 

New England ...... ‘ 5.06 5.26 5.94 
Middle Atlantic ... 9°23 5.30 5.82 
East North Central .62 .10 6.31 
West North Central 4.56 -99 6.68 
South Atlantic .... 5-90 5.87 6.82 
East South Central 5. 6.08 6.80 
West South Central 5.29 6.18 1-95 

Mountain .......... 5. 5.72 7.9 
5.67 5.82 7.05 
United States .. 4.94 5.43 6.95 


1/ Data for 1935 and earlier years from “Average Rates of Interest Charged 
on Farm Mortgage Recordings of Selected Lender Groups," U. S. Devartment of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics (mimeographed), November 1940. 
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Contract interest rates on farm mortgages recorded during March 1941 
were one-fourth higher in the Pacific States - the highest-rate area - than 
in the West North Central States - the lowest-rate area. Loan experience, 
as measured by foreclosure sales of farm real estate, has been better in 
the Pacific States the past 6 years and the average size of loans made con- 
siderably larger.3/ Consequently, it would appear that factors other than 
risk and cost of making and servicing loans are involved in explaining the 
differences, insofar as these factors are reflected by forced sales and size 
of loans. Probably the degree of specialization practiced on individual 
farms and the wide variation in types of farming make farm loans in the 
Pacific States relatively less attractive to institutional lenders. 


Interest Rates Charged by Different Classes of Lenders 


Commercial banks are currently charging the highest average rate of 
interest for farm-mortgage credit. The contract rate on mortgages recorded 
by this class of lenders during March 1941 averaged 5,66 percent, compared 
with 5.17 percent for individuals, 4.50 vercent for the Federal land banks 
and Land Bank Commissioner combined, 4.46 percent for insurance companies, 
and 4.10 vercent for a group of miscellaneous lenders. 


Since 1931, the average of rates charged by commercial banks has de- 
clined 17 percent, by insurance companies 24 percent, by individuals 18 per- 
cent, and by the miscellaneous zroup of lenders 37 percent (table 3). The 
contract rate on Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans combined 
is 19 percent lower than the average rate on land bank loans in 1931. 


Table 3.- Average contract interest rates on farm mortgages recorded during 
March 1941 and comparison with earlier years, by class of lender 


Clase of lender Rn Hl 1935 1931 1921 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Commercial banks .......... 66 6.28 6.86 7.57 
Insurance companies ....... 46 5.5 5.85 6.50 
5.17 5.7 6.27 6.73 
Federal land banks and 
Land Bank Commissioner .. 4.50 4.73 1/ 5-94 1/ 5.94 
Miscellaneous ............. 4.10 6.01 6.47 7-32 
All lenders ........:. 4.94 5.43 6.38 6.95 


1/ Land bank loans only. 


3] Unpublished estimates by the Farm Credit Administration indicate that 188 foreclo- 
sures per 1,000 farms mortgaged rt 1, 1935, occurred in the West North Central 
States from 1935 to 1940, compared with 67 foreclosures per 1,000 farms in the Pacific 
Stetes. The same source indicates the average size of farm mortgages recorded during 
the same period was $2,500 in the West North Central Stetes and $3°400 in the Pacific 
States. 
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In evaluating the differences in rates charged by various classes of 
lenders, consideration must be given to the type of credit advanced. Be- 
cause of the wide scope of financial services to farmers by commercial 
banks, it is to be expected that commercial bank rates should average some- 
what higher than those for other lenders. However, there seems to be a 
tendency for rates charged by individual banks to be uniform regardless of 
risk or cost of making and servicing loans. In many States this rate tends 
to be the legal maximum. More than 40 percent of the mortgages recorded by 
banks in the United States during March 1941 were written at the maximm 
contract rate allowed by the laws of the various States, whereas this top 
rate was charged on less than 2 percent of the insurance company loans and 
on less than 30 percent of the mortgages recorded by individuals. In the 
Southern States nearly 80 percent of the mortgages recorded by banks speci- 
fied the maximum legal rate. 


The average interest rate charged by individuals is lower than that 
charged by banks, but this is because of new aspects of credit which enter 
the picture rather than because individuals charge lower rates for similar 
services. Intra-family credit, which often is extended at low rates or 
even at no interest, is important in this group of lenders and is a factor 
in bringing down the average. It is also probable that purchase-money mort- 
gages, which originate in the sale of farms, are often made by individuals 
at lower-than-customary rates. 


Insurance companies lend on farm land to invest surplus funds and 
reserves, and interest rates charged by them are largely dependent on re- 
turns that can be expected from other types of investments, as well as the 
cost of making and servicing the loans. Since large loans can be made and 
serviced more cheaply per dollar loaned than small ones, there is a tendency 
for loans to be made in areas where the value of the farm units is high. 
Similarly, loans made in comparatively compact areas are more easily and 
cheaply serviced than loans scattered over a wide area. These reasons, 
perhaps even more than the risks involved, have led the insurance companies 
to concentrate their loans in certain regions. It is only in the North 
Central States that these conditions exist over wide areas; hence, there you 
find the greatest concentration of loans by insurance companies. 


Contract interest rates on loans made by the Federal land banks are, 
as/the case of insurance companies, largely determined by the state of the 
money market, since the rate charged is fixed by law at 1 percent above the 
interest rate paid on the last issue of bonds, with variations permitted 
under certain conditions. The last issue of Federal land bank bonds was in 
1936. The contract rate on Land Bank Commissioner loans is fixed at 5 per- 
cent. Both in the case of these loans and of Federal land bank loans made 
through national farm loan associations, the effective rate to be paid is 
fixed by Act of Congress at 3.5 percent until July 1, 1942. 


The 37-percent decline since 1931 in the averace contract interest 
rate on mortgages recorded by lenders in the miscellaneous group reflects 
not only a decline in interest rates charged by the lenders included in 
that group but also indicates a change in the relative importance of the 
lenders. Currently, the Farm Security Administration, which makes tenant- 
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purchase loans at 3 percent, is probably the most important lender in the 
group, while mortgage companies, the joint stock land banks, and State rural 
credit agencies, which were active in 1931, are no longer important as 
sources of farm-mortgage credit. The average rate for this group is lowered 
further in some States by the inclusion of short-term loans made by produc- 
tion credit associations, some of which have real estate mortgages as part 
of their security. 


Distribution of Interest Rates 


The most common contract interest rate on farm mortgages recorded 
during March 1941 was 6.0 percent, nearly one-third of the mortgages bearing 
this rate. More than one-fourth were at 5.0 or 5.5 nercent, and nearly one- 
fifth were at rates between 3.51 and 4.50 percent. Eleven percent of the 
loans carried rates of 8.0 percent, while 5 nvercent were at 3.5 percent or 
below. That 6.0 percent is the most common rate is largely exnlained by 
statutory regulation. It is the legal rate of interest in 39 States and is 
the maximum contract rate in 10 States, all of them in the East or South. 
In some States the statutory limitation is effective in keeping down the 
contract rate, although other charges may make the effective rate much high- 
er. In North Carolina, where the maximum legal contract rate is 6.0 yer- 
cent, 98 percent of the mortgages recorded by individuals and commercial 
banks during March 1941 were at 6.0 vercent; whereas in Georgia, witha max- 
imum rate of 8.0 percent, only 6 percent of the mortgages recorded by these 
lenders were at 6.9 percent, while 88 percent were at 8.0 percent. In Ar- 
kansas, with a maximum rate of 10.9 percent, 12 percent of the mortgages were 
at 6.0 percent and 51 percent at 10.0 percent. If the statutory limitations 
of 6.0 percent on contract rates were removed, particularly in the Southern 
States, apparently there would be less concentration at that rate. Table 4, 
which shows the percentage of mortgages recorded during March 1941 carrying 
the maximum legal rates, indicates the influence of statutory regulation. 


Table 4.- Percentage of mortgages recorded during March 1941 carrying maxi- 
mum legal rates, for selected lenders and by size of mortgage, 


by regions 

een Northern Southern Western United 

— States States States States 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 

Insurance commanies ... 0.4 8.0 ~ 1.8 
Commercial banks ...... 14.3 78.8 7.6 41.4 
Individuals .......... ; 8.7 57.7 5.8 29.3 

Size of Mortgage 

$1,000 and below ...... VT 65.4 9.7 46.1 
8 32.4 1.8 14.4 
4,001 and above ...... 1.6 16.1 3.9 4.7 
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Size of Mortgages 


That the size of mortgages has a definite influence on farm-mortzgage 
interest rates is shown in table 5 and figure 2. In the United States, 6.0 
and 8.0 percent were the most common rates charged on mortgages of $1,000 
or less recorded during March 1941, and accounted for nearly two-thirds of 
the mortgages in this size-group. Similarly, two-thirds of the mortgages 
from $1,001 to $4,000 carried rates of 5.0 and 6.0 percent, and seven-tenths 
of the mortgages above $4,000 carried rates of 4.0 and 5.0 percent, with 
the larger number of mortgages at the lower interest rate in each case. 
Stated another way, 76 percent of the loans for $1,000 or less, 38 percent 
of those between $1,001 and $4,000, and 15 percent of those above $4,000, 
carried contract interest rates of 5.5 vercent or higher. 


Table 5.- Percentage distribution of contract interest rates on farm mort- 
gages recorded during March 1941, by geogravhic regions and size 


of mortgage 
a Interest rates 
of mortgage ll 51-15. 51-16. 51- 51- All 
_gages [5-50 6.50 |7.50 |8.50 | |rates 
Number | Pet.| Pet. | Pct.| Pct.| Pet.| Pet.| Pet.| Pet. 
Northern States: 
$1,000 and below! 4,807 1.9| 29.5] 43.8] 8.1] 9.8] 0.5/100.0 
1,001 - $4,000 8,521 2.5} 27.8] 41.8] 25.0] 1.2] 1.3 -4/100.0 
4,001 and above} 5,014 | 11.2] 55.2) 25.8] 7.1 -2|100.0 
fotal ..... 18, 342 4.5) 29.9) 34.2] 25.0] 2.8] 3.2 -4/100.0 
Southern States: 
$1,090 and below! 9,053 1.8] 10.8] 43.7| 5.1 7-11|100.0 
1,001 - $4,000 4,314 5.4] 15.2! 25.5 36.5 3.4) 11.8] 2.4/100.0 
4,001 and above} 1,434 | 27.2] 19.1! 22.1] ob. 5.4] 1.2/100.0 
15, 301 5.6] 7.7]_16.5]_ 39.6] 4.1] 21.5] 5.0/100.0 
Western States: 
$1,000 and below] 1,199 2.3] 5.9] 23.5] 29.2] 16.0] 16.3] 6.8/100.0 
1,001 - $4,000 1,817 1.6] 15.0] 36.9] 31.0] 5.6] 8.7] 1.2]100.0 
4,001 and above 780 9.8) 22.7) 34.1) 24.1] 5.4 _3.5/100.0 
Total .....| 3,796 3.5| 13.7] _32.1| 29.0] 8.9! 9.4] 3.4/100.0 
United States: 
$1,000 and below! 15,059 1.9} 17.7] 42.6] 6.9] 22.0] 5.0}100.0 
1,001 - $4,000 | 15,152 22.3] 36.0! 29. 2.5! 5.5} 1.1/100.0 
4,001 and above| 7,228 | 14.2) 44.5) 25.9] 12 onl -81100.0 
Total ..... | 37-439 4.9] 19.2] 26.7] 32.41 3.9 12.3) 2.6/100.0 


VIIM 
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FIGURE 2 


Percentace Distripution OF CONTRACT INTEREST RATES ON MoRTGAGES 
RECORDED DURING Marcu 1941, ay GeoGraPHic REGIONS AND SIZE OF MORTGAGE 
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The greatest differences in interest rates by size of mortgage appear 
in the Northern States, where a definitely different distribution is indi- 
cated for each of the size-groups selected. More than two-fifths of the 
mortgages for $1,000 or less are in the 6.0-percent class; two-fifths of 
those from $1,001 to $4,000 are in the 5.0-percent class; and more than 
half of the mortgages above $4,000 carry interest rates between 3.51 and 
4.50 percent. In the Southern States, mortgages for $1,000 and less have a 
peak in the interest-rate distribution at 6.0 percent, with a secondary 
eak at 8.0 percent. In the $1,001 to $4,000 class the peak is still at 
-O percent, but the 5.0-percent rate is next in importance. In the class 
over $4,000 the most frequent rate is 3.0 percent, which emphasizes the im- 
portance of Farm Security Administration tenant- purchase loans among the 
larger loans in this area. Next to the 3.0-percent class, 6.0 percent is 
the most frequent rate on the large loans. In the Western States there is 
a more uniform distribution among the interest-rate classes than in the 
other regions. This may be due in part to the fact that maximum legal con- 
tract rates are higher in this area than in the Southern States, permitting 
a wider variation in rates. 
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Type of Lender 


More than three-fifths of the farm mortgages recorded by insurance 
companies during March 1941 had contract rates between 3.51 and 4.50 per- 
cent, and over 90 percent were at 5.5 percent or less (table 6). Loans by 
this type of lender averaged $5,250, and 88 percent of their loans were re- 
corded in the Northern States. This explains to a considerable extent the 
concentration of loans above $4,000 in the 4.0-percent interest-rate class 
in the Northern States. Three-fourths of the farm mortgages recorded by 
commercial banks and three-fifths of those recorded by individuals were at 
6.0 percent or above, with 6.0 percent the most common rate in each case. 
As is to be expected, contract interest rates on mortgages recorded by the 
Federal land banks and Land Bank Commissioner are concentrated in the }4.0- 
and 5.0-nercent classes. Those at higher rates can be explained only as 
purchase - money mortgages, and re- recordings of existing mortgages which 
carried highei rates. 


Table 6.- Percentage distribution of contract interest rates on farm mort- 
gages recorded during March 1941, by type of lender 


Interest rates 
b 
_fages less ~50 {5.50 6.50 7-50 {8.50 more rates 


Number | Pct.| Pct.| Pct.) Pct.| Pct.| Pet.| Pct.} Pct. 


Insurance com- 


panies .........| 3,392 0.8] 63.9] 29.3] 5.7] 0.1] 0.2 - |100.0 
Commercial banks .| 11,565 -3| 8.0] 17.7] 45.3] 5.61 19.2] 3.9]100.0 
Individuals ..... 14,316 3.3] 12.3] 38.9] 5.0! 12.7] 3.61100.0 
Federal land bank 

and Land Bank 

Commissioner ...| 4,854 - | 43.1] 56.2 me - - - |100.0 


Miscellaneous ..../ 3,312 | 33.5] 11.8] 20.1] 25.4] 4.1] 4.2 -9/100.0 


All lenders ......| 37,439 4.9] 19.2) 26.7] 31.4] 3.9] 11.3] 2.6/100.0 


In the group of miscellaneous lenders, one-third of the mortgages 
recorded were at rates of 3.50 percent or less and one-fourth at 6.0 per- 
cent. The mortgages at the lower rate are largely long-term loans at 3.0 
percent made to tenants through the Farm Security Administration. If these 
loans were eliminated, the distribution would be very similar to that for 
individuals. 


— 
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AUTOMOTIVE TAXES AND THE FARMER 


Gerhard J. Isaac 


Tax and license costs arising out of the ownership and use of motor 
vehicles have grown tremendously during the last three decades. Durine 
this period the rates of taxation have been increased and the number of ve- 
hicles in use has expanded greatly. The first form of automotive tax was 
the registration fee. The taxation of motor fuel was a later development 
which began in 1919 when four States enacted laws providing for levies on 
gasoline. 


Payments by all motor vehicle owners on account of registration fees, 
licenses, and permits increased year after year without interruption until 
1931. The payments exceeded 100 million dollars for the first time in 1920 
and reached 355 million dollars in 1930. Despite a temporary decrease in 
the early thirties, payments exceeded 400 million dollars in 1939 and ap- 
proached 440 million in 1940. Prior to the middle twenties the increases 
in revenues received by the States from these charges reflected the combined 
effect of increases in the number of vehicles and in the charges per ve- 
hicle. Since then the average charge per vehicle has been relatively 
stable, indicating that the principal determinant has been the number of 
vehicles in use. 


The revenues from licenses and permits since 1929 have been exceeded 
by those from motor fuel levies. Gasoline taxes yielded the States about 
1 million dollars in 1919 and over 860 million dollars in 1940. In only 
one year, 1932, did the State revenues fail to increase over the preceding 
year. Total gasoline tax collections, including the Federal levy since 
1932, exceeded 1 billion dollars in both 1939 and 1940, and the aggregate 
for all jurisdictions combined has shown an increase in every year. These 
increases reflect not only the growth in the number of motor vehicles and 
the increased use possible because of improved highway facilities, but also 
the constant increase in the average tax rate per gallon. 


A rate of 1 cent per gallon was used by 3 of the 4 States that began 
the taxation of gasoline in 1919, while the fourth used a 2-cent rate. By 
the end of 1929 all States and the District of Columbia were taxing gaso- 
line, and the rates had increased to a point where 3 States were charging 
6 cents, 20 the most common rate of 4 cents, and only $ States were using a 
rate as low as 2 cents. Ten years later the highest State rate was 7 cents 
per gallon, the most common rate was still 4 cents, and in only 1 State and 
the District of Columbia was it 2 cents. In addition, in recent years there 
have been some local taxes on gasoline. Thus there are localities where the 
combined Federal, State, county, and municipal gasoline tax charge reaches 
12 cents per gallon. 


1/ Agricultural Economist. 
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Payments by Farmers 


Farmers always have paid an important portion of the various automo- 
tive taxes. In 1919, farmers accounted for about 21 percent of the amount 
paid by all users and in 1939 about llpercent. This decline in the propor- 
tion paid by farmers occurred despite the fact that in 1939 the dollar 
amount was more than 11 times what it was in 1919 (table 1). Payments for 
licenses and permits during this period increased from about 14 million dol- 
lars to more than 56 million dollars, while the increase in motor fuel taxes 
was from less than 200 thousand dollars to more than 100 million dollars. 


Table 1.- Automotive taxes paid by farmers, 1910-39 


Year Licenses Motor fuel | 

ant pernits | State Federel | total 

1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 

1910 337 337 
a 651 51 
191 1,073 1,073 
1913 1, 
1914 2,364 2,304 
1915 3.496 
1916 955 
1917 7,559 7.559 
1918 11,129 11, 
1919 13,657 189 189 13, 
1920 20,946 340 340 21,286 
1921 24,118 986 986 25,104 
1922 27,459 2,106 2,106 29,565 
192 31, 116 6,033 6,033 
19 36, 11,612 11,612 7,696 
1925 41,127 21,896 21,896 63,023 
1926 45, 13-655 
1927 47,626 37. »920 
1928 50,310 42, 680 92990 
1929 52,808 55,626 55,626 108 , 434 
1930 55,092 63,108 63,108 118 ,200 
1931 ,217 61,873 61,873 115,090 
1932 9,831 56,895 8,953 65, 846 115,679 
193 44, 713 687 22, 827 79, 514 124,227 
19 44, 815 60,586 18,821 79.407 124,222 
1935 46, 948 745 20, 604 86, 133,297 
1936 50, 830 70,570 21,438 92,008 142,838 
1937 74,959 98,158 154,339 
1938 55,702 76,057 35.3 99,411 155,113 
1939 56,472 101,897 158 ,3 
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This increase in automotive taxes paid by farmers is due in part to 
the fact that during two of the last three decades motor vehicles on farms 
steadily increased year after year. Not until the economic distress of the 
early thirties made itself felt was there a cessation of this upward trend. 
But the recession in numbers at this time was only temporary, and at the 
end of the thirties the numbers of automobiles and trucks actually were 
somewhat higher than at the beginning. It is interesting to note that in 
the case of tractors the decrease in the early thirties was very slight, 
and at the end of the decade the number of tractors on farms was about 70 
percent greater than at the beginning. 


Although the number of farm automobiles has increased greatly, the 
number of nonfarm automobiles has increased even more. The number of mto- 
mobiles on farms enumerated by the census in 1920 amounted to about one- 
fourth of the total registrations compared with less than one- fifth 10 
years later and one-sixth in 1940. This may be interpreted to suggest that 
farmers took to automobiles sooner than did nonfarmers because of the great 
utility of the automobile to the farm business. It is probable that busi- 
ness use and joint business—-pleasure use is of greater relative importance 
for farm than for nonfarm automobiles. As better highways were developed 
and nonfarmers had more opportunities and incentives to use automobiles, 
the relative proportion owned by farmers declined. The decrease in the 
proportion of the total population living on farms no doubt also was a 
minor factor. 


Farm trucks and tractors are of strictly practical utility to the 
business of farming. The increase in the number on farms, therefore, re- 
flects the general trend toward increased mechanization of farm operations. 
The usefulness of the truck in handling farm produce has been enhanced by 
the improvements in farmto-market highways. Farm trucks increased in num- 
ber at a more rapid rate than nonfarm trucks until the depression. Total 
truck registrations decreased during the depression but to a lesser extent 
than did the number of trucks on farms. Subsequently, total truck regis- 
trations increased to a point nearly one-third above that of 1930, while 
farm truck numbers reached a point only about one-sixth higher than in1930. 


Nature of the Estimates 


The figures given for licenses and permits include the cost of oper- 
ators’ permits in addition to the license and registration fees for passen- 
ger automobiles and motor trucks.2/ They are derived by estimating separ- 
ately for automobiles and trucks the average amount of these items per 
vehicle in each year and multiplying by the average number of vehicles on 
farms during the year. The motor fuel tax figures include Federal and State 
taxes on gasoline used in farm vehicles. The Federal gasoline taxes paid 


cle and average annual fuel consumption per vehicle are taken from Income Parity for 

riculture, part II, Section 3, Purchases, Depreciation, and Value of Fara Aatomobiles, 
Motortrucks, Tractors and other Farm Machinery; and Section 4, Farmers’ Expenditures 
for Operating Automobiles, Motortrucks, and Tractors. 


2/ Most of the data relating to number of vehicles, license, and permit costs per ve- 
Ag 
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were estimated by applying the rate in effect during the year to the total 
gasoline consumption in farm automobiles, trucks, and tractors. When the 
rate changed during the year an average was used, based on the portion of 
the sales made while each rate was in effect. 


The estimate of State gasoline taxes paid by farmers is based on the 
amount of gasoline consumed in automobiles and trucks only. Tractor-used 
gasoline is excluded because most States have tax exemption or refund pro- 
visions for gasoline used for agricultural purposes such as operating farm 
tractors. The aggregate tax paid on tractor-used gasoline in those States 
without exemption is relatively insignificant and is probably more than 
offset by the tax evaded in other States through use in farm automobiles 
and trucks of gasoline purchased tax-free ostensibly for use in tractors. 


In these estimates the average State tax rates applied to farm- 
consumed gasoline are somewhat higher than the average rates for all gaso- 
line sold as computed by the Public Roads Administration. This is because 
the predominantly agricultural States tend to be among those having the 
higher tax rates per gallon. From this it might appear that the farmers’ 
gasoline tax bill per vehicle is higher than that of nonfsuarrers. Actually 
this is not the case, as various surveys show that farmers as a class gen- 
erally drive fewer miles per year and hence consume less gasoline per ve- 
hicle than nonfarmers. Average license costs per vehicle are also somewhat 
less for farmers than for others because the average age of farm vehicles 
tends to be higher than that of all vehicles in use and many State laws 
provide for reducing license fees for older cars. 


Significance of the Automotive Taxes 


Although the automotive taxes are of increasing importance to the 
farmer, the most important of the farm taxes still is th» property tax. 
Automotive taxes, however, are looming larger and larger in the picture. 
In the last decade they have increased from an amount one-sixth as great as 
property taxes to an amount one-third as great. The decrease in farm prop- 
erty taxes during the depression thus has been offset to a significant ex- 
tent by the steady increase in the automotive taxes. It shouli be noted in 
this connection that the new Federal use tax on motor vehicles imposed by 
the Revenue Act of 1941 will add some 25 million dollars to the farmers! 
automotive taxes. 


The decreasing proportion of all automotive taxes paid by farmers 
has already been pointed out. It is interesting to note that in the case 
of both automotive and property taxes the proportion paid by farmers is 
very nearly the same, and in the last two decades has decreased to about 
the same extent. For example, automotive taxes paid by farmers decreased 
from 18 percent of the total in 1922 to 11 percent in 1939. Comparable 
figures for property taxes are 16 percent and 10 percent. This suggests 
that for each type of tax the proportion paid by farmers may be strongly 
influenced by the same basic economic factors. The general level and trend 
no doubt is affected by the proportion of the national wealth and national 
income in fermers' hands. 


= 
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Throughout this discussion reference has been made to automotive 
taxes paid by farmers, and the question of the ultimate incidence of the 
taxes has been avoided. The question of incidence is of particular inter- 
est with regard to the motor fuel taxes. The Federal gasoline tax, for ex- 
ample, technically is a manufacturer's excise tax paid by the producer or 
importer of gasoline. It has been included in the present figures, however, 
partly because of the common practice among retailers of listing it as a 
separate item along with the State tax when posting prices. Even the State 
gasoline taxes are not always consumer taxes. In possibly half the States 
the gasoline tax is a tax on the distributor, sometimes in the form of a 
privilege tax based on the amount of gasoline sold. As all Federal and 
State gasoline taxes are included regardless of the technical form in which 
levied, it might be somewhat more precise to say that the figures given 
represent motor fuel taxes arising out of the use of motor vehicles on 
farms and not necessarily the taxes actually paid by farmers. A study of 
the shifting and ultimate incidence of these taxes would require an analy- 
sis of alternatives to the use of automotive equipment or taxed fuels as 
well as analysis of other related and involved questions on many of which 
it probably would be impossible to get a consensus of opinion. 


For present purposes it is sufficient to note that taxes arising out 
of the use of automotive equipment on farms are of increasing importance 
both in amount and relative to other taxes paid by farmers. In recent 
years the rates have been quite stable and most of t he variation has arisen 
from changes in the use of automotive equipment. As far as the trend in 
the near future is concerned, it is not yet clear whether automotive taxes 
paid by farmers will continue to vary primarily with the use of motor 
vehicles on farms or whether additional variation will arise out of rate 
changes or the adoption of new taxes such as the Federal use tax. 


State Tax Collections in 1941.- According to a preliminary report of the 
Bureau of the Census, taxes collected by State governments during their 1941 
fiscal years will approach 44 billion dollars, or 7 percent more than last 
year. This amount is an estimate based on returns from 37 States with fis- 
cal years ending on or before June 30, 1941. 


Outstanding among increased collections is the 1l7-percent rise in 
State income taxes over those reported for 1940. The yield of all types of 
sales taxes in 1941 increased by an estimated 9 percent. The increase in 
State gasoline taxes was also 9 percent. Increases in motor vehicle license 
and drivers' license taxes bring the total of collections from State taxes 
on automobile users in 1941 to an estimated $1,%326,000,000. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADIAN FARM DEBT ADJUSTMENT 


Oscar Zaglits 


Debt distress among Canadian farmers has arisen from conditions sim 
ilar to those in the United States, viz., low prices, loss of export mar- 
kets, and droughts. In both countries debt moratoria and debt adjustment 
have been employed in an effort to relieve the situations of farm debtors, 
but such measures have been used more extensively in Canada. This was the 
case particularly in the Prairie Provinces, where annual farm income during 
1930-37 averaged only about one-fifth as large as during 1926-29. 


As the debtor-relief measures employed in Canada have differed sub- 
stantially from those used in the United States, it is desirable to review 
the Canadian experience. In so doing it must be borne in mind that, in 
comparison with the United States, relatively few facilities have been pro- 
vided in Canada for refinancing the debts of heavily indebted farmers on 
liberal terms. This left the provinces and the Dominion the necessity of 
providing other forms of debtor relief. Before 1934 the relief afforded 
was chiefly in the form of provincial measures providing stay of legal ac- 
tion by creditors and trying to encourage voluntary debt adjustment. Since 
1934, however, both the provincial and the Dominion governments have gone 
considerably further in their assistance to indebted farmers. 


Provincial Debt-Relief Measures Prior to the Enactment of 
the Farmers' Creditors Arrangement Act 


Provincial measures for the relief of distressed farmers have been 
confined, for the most part, to staying legal action by creditors and to 
encouraging voluntary debt adjustments because compulsory debt adjustment 
was considered reserved to Dominion legislation. A constitutional division 
of powers gives the provincial legislatures control over "property and civil 
rights" and the Dominion Parliament jurisdiction over "bankruvtcy and in- 
solvency." 


Provincial debt-relief measures in the period after the first World 
War2/ began with the establishment of debt adjustment agencies in Saskatch- 
ewan in 192] and Alberta in 1922, and with the enactment in 1922 and 1923 
of measures protecting resident farmers against legal proceedings in certain 
drought areas in Alberta. Owing to continued droughts and the depression of 
tne early 1930's, these measures were broadened in scope and were expanded 


fgricultural Economist. 
leuporary protection to debtors was granted during the first World War when several 
vinces enacted moratorium laws as a result of wartime conditions and severe drought. 
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to cover entire provinces. Alberta provided in 1931 that upon application, 
protection from legal proceedings against the debtor's property should be 
granted to farmers not only in certain areas but in the entire Province. 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan passed laws establishing similar protection. In 
1932 and 1933, all three Prairie Provinces shifted from the method of grant- 
ing moratoria to distressed farm debtors only upon application to that of 
providing blanket protection for all farm debtors and requiring that the 
creditor obtain leave before taking action against the property of a farm 
debtor. The authority to grant such leave, which originally rested with 
the judges, was transferred to debt adjustment boards. Manitoba and Alberta 
granted such protection also to certain classes of nonfarmers. 


British Columbia, Nova Scotia, and the Central Provinces protected 
indebted farmers and nonfarmers against legal proceedings with the mort- 
gagors' and purchesers' relief acts of 1932-33. This protection, however, 
was given only under certain conditions with regard to the payment of taxes, 
fire insurance premiums, and interest, and could be invalidated by a deci- 
sion of the court. New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island did not enact 
special debtor-protection laws. 3/ 


One of the main purposes of the provincial measures taken in the 
1920's and early 1930's was to achieve reductions in the farmer's debt bur- 
den through the encouragement of voluntary agreements between debtors and 
creditors; but these efforts apparently met with little success. Institu- 
tional creditors in particular were reluctant to agree to compositions be- 
cause of their liabilities to depositors, bondholders, policyholders, and 
others. The result, according to G. E. Britnell, was that "nearly all pro- 
vincial legislation with respect to farm debt .... has been in effect debt 
postponement legislation. Any debt-adjustment features of such legislation, 
in the Prairie Provinces at least, have been incidental to the main purpose 
of giving the farmdebtor a temporary 'security of tenure.'" 4/ 


The Farmers' Creditors Arrangement Act of 1934 


Dominion action started with the Farmers' Creditors Arrangement Act 
of 1934, which according to section 2(2) "shall be read and construed as 
one with the Bankruptcy Act." 


The Canadian Bankruptcy Act of 1919 provided that farmers could not 
be forced into bankruptcy, but permitted them to make a voluntary assign- 
ment of their property for the general benefit of their creditors. On the 
basis of such an assignment a debtor could seek relief through a composi- 
tion which could become valid with the approval of the creditors, or even 
without approval, by decision of the court. For various reasons, these 
privileges have been used in only a few cases of farmer insolvencies. The 
procedure is relatively costly; according to competent estimates the appli- 


W. @. Easterbrook, Farm Credit in Canada, 140-143. 

In a discussion on debt adjustment at the | 1836 note of the Canadian Political se, 
ence Association; the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, wol.II, 1 
p- 402. 
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cation of the act makes necessary an outlay of $200, "and a bankrunt farmer 
does not have $200." 5/ Moreover, the centers of bankruptcy administration 
often are far away from the property of the farmer. Finally, a farm oper- 
ated by its owner is not only his business but also his home; it needs, 
therefore, a treatment different from that of a commercial or industrial 
enterprise. Yet, even in the case of the latter, the provisions of the 1919 
Bankruptcy Act were considered inadequate to meet the insolvencies which 
resulted from the depression of the early 1930's, and the Companies' Credi- 
tors Arrangement Act of 1933 was passed to facilitate the enforcement of 
compositions for such enterprises. 


The Farmers' Creditors Arrangement Act was enacted one year later to 
secure similar facilities for farmers "unable to meet their liabilities as 
they become due." (Sec. 6.) As distinct from the amended Bankruptcy Act - 
but conforming with the Companies' Creditors Arrangement Act - this act 
provided for compositions also where no previous assignment of the debtor's 
property had been made. If a proposal for a composition, extension of time, 
or plan of arrangement is made by a farm debtor, his property is vlaced 
under the authority of the court until the final decision is made. 


According to its preamble, the act aimed "to retain the farmers on 
the land as efficient producers"; yet it also provided for the improvement 
of the position of the creditors. Whereas, under the Bankruptcy Act, the 
bankruptcy procedure could not be enforced upon farmers, under section 2(3) 
of the Farmers' Creditors Arrangement Act it now can be if, after an ar- 
rangement of the affairs of a farmer under this act, he fails to carry out 
any of its terms. Bankruptcy cannot be enforced on him, however, when such 
failure is due to causes beyond his control. 


Arrangement of debts of insolvent farmers is handled by an adminis- 
tration consisting of a central office established in the Canadian Devart- 
ment of Finance, official receivers as local representatives, and a board 
of review in each province. This board consists of a chief commissioner, 
who ordinarily must be a judge, and two commissioners, one of them repre- 
senting the creditor's interests and the other the debtor's interests. 


The official receiver may assist farmers who desire an arrangement 
of their debts under the act in preparing the statements of their affairs 
and the proposals which they are required to file with this officer. Then 
the official receiver performs the duties and functions of a trustee under 
the Bankruptcy Act, convenes a meeting of the creditors, and tries to bring 
about a voluntary arrangement between them and the farm debtor. If these 
efforts fail, the board of review, uwnon request of the debtor or a creditor, 
may formulate an "acceptable proposal." The board shall base this proposal 
"upon the present and prospective capability of the debtor to perform the 
obligations prescribed and the productive value of the farm." (Sec. 12/8!). 
On the basis of this proposal, the board repeats the efforts to obtain a 
voluntary agreement between the debtor and his creditors, but "if the debtor 


R. McQueen, the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934. Canadian Journal of Econoa- 
cs and Political Science. Vol. I (1935). p- 105. 
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or the creditors decline to approve the proposal so formulated, the board 
May nevertheless confirm such proposal either as formulated or as amended 
by the board." (Sec. 12{6]). Such confirmation makes the proposal binding. 


The operations under the Farmers' Creditors Arrangement Act have 
been completed in most of the provinces. At present the act is being ap- 


plied only to farmers .n Alberta and Saskatchewan, and to soldier-settlers 
in Manitoba. 


Through March 31, 1940, 178,044 farmers were interviewed at the of- 
fices af the official receivers with the intention of making proposals under 
the act. The number of proposals actually submitted was 46,077, of which 
41,430 were disposed of - 14,172 by the official receivers on the basis of 
voluntary agreements, and 27,258 by the boards of review. In addition, the 
official receivers arranged voluntary farm debt settlements in 4,671 cases 
without formal proposals. In 40,440 cases, for which detailed tatistics 
have been obtained, the farm debts totaled 235 million dollars 6/ (209 mil- 
lion secured, and 26 million unsecured), and the reductions effected totaled 
$5 million dollars (72 million secured and 13 million unsecured). The aver- 
age debt of the farmers who submitted proposals amounted to $5,809 and the 
average reduction to $2,110, or 36.3 percent. The annual interest savings 
resulting for the debtors amounted to an average of $164 per debtor, or a 
total of 6.6 million dollars. The share of each province in these 40,440 
debt settlements is shown in table 1. 


Adjustment Measures in the Prairie Provinces After 1934 


The Prairie Provinces continued their protective measures for dis- 
tressed farm debtors despite Dominion action under the Farmers' Creditors 
Arrangement Act, and in the last few years have even increased the protec- 
tion afforded to farmers. Their actions may be attributed partly to the 
recurrence of drought and partly to discontent over the limitations of the 
Dominion measures under the Farmers' Creditors Arrangement Act. 


In Alberta the new debt relief legislation was influenced consider- 
ably by the philosovhy of the Social Credit Party, which came to power in 
September 1935. Originally, protection was granted only for debts the con- 
sideration for which arose partly or wholly prior to July 1932. The Debt 
Adjustment Act of 1937 shifted this date to July 1, 1936. 


The creditor who wishes to proceed against a debtor mst obtain a 
permit; but section 8 of the act provides that "no permit shall be granted 
in respect of any proceedings founded on any mortgage or agreement for sale 
of lands which are being farmed, if those proceedings lead to foreclosure 
merely by reason of the fact that because of the depreciation in values 
caused by abnormal economic conditions the security cannot for the time 
being be sold to realize a price which is commensurate with its fair ordi- 
nary value under normal conditions." The creditor has to obtain a permit 


6/ All amounts are in Canadian dollars. 


Table 1.- Debt adjustment under the Canadian Farmers' Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act of 1934, from enactment through March 31, 1940 


Number Original debt Reduction in debt 
Province of Un. 
cases {Secured Total |Secured Total 
secured secured 

1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Number 
Prince Edward Island} 1,395| 2,487) 1,187] 3,674 350 616 66 
Nova Scotia ........ 261 904 199} 1,103 310 114 ou 
New Brunswick ...... 1,347] 2,267) 2,709 851 1,055 
6,556| 18,1460' 4,545) 22,691| 3,028) 1,758! 4,786 
11,254) 45,334 5,939] 51,273] 11,383] 3,001] 14,364 
3,912} 23,198! 3,151] 26,349) 9,432] 2,171] 11,603 
Saskatchewan ....... 8,192] 66,542! 6,194] 72,736] 25,797] 2,951] 28,748 
5,358) 4,061] 47,300] 18,388] 2,339] 20,727 
British Columbia ...| 1,665] 6,508 563| 7,071| 2,416 220! 2,636 
Dominion ...... 40,440} 208,625) 26,281/234,906! 71,955| 13,374! 85,329 
Percentage reduction of Average 

original debt Average |Average | annual 

debt reduc- inter-~ 
Secured n- Total | Per tion est re- 
secured case percase/ duction 
per case 

Percent | Percent | Percent | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 

Prince Edward Island .| 14.2 51.8 26.3 2,634 692 41 
Nova Scotia .......... 34.2 6.9 38.3 4, 227 1,621 94 
New Brunswick ........ 37.6 . 39.0 2,011 783 55 
16.7 38.7 21.1 461 730 91 
25.1 50.5 28.1 ,556 | 1,278 101 
40.7 68.9 44.0 6,735 2,966 227 
katchewan ......... es 47.6 9.5 8,879 3,509 234 
2.5 57.6 3.8 8,074 3,538 301 
British Columbia ..... 37.1 39.1 37.3 4 ou7 1,583 111 
Dominion ........ 34.5 50.9 36.3 5, 809 2,110 164 


Material supplied by courtesy of Mr. Charles A. Port, Director, The Farmers’ 
Department of Finance, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
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to proceed even if his debts have been adjusted through an agreement con- 
cluded with the intervention of the Provincial Debt Adjustment Board or 
under the Canadian Farmers' Creditors Arrangement Act. By the latter pro- 
vision the enforceability of debt adjustment agreements, even when arranged 
under the authority of the Dominion of Canada, is made dependent upon the 
decision of the Provincial Debt Adjustment Board. The Provincial Debt Ad- 


justment Act does not, however, apply to debts owing to the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board or to the Soldier-Settlement Board.7/ 


No permit to proceed can be obtained by the creditor if the debtor 
has obtained from the Board a certificate under the provisions of part II 
of the act and pays to the Board annually a sum equal to one-fourth of the 
gross value of the grain crops, the livestock, and the other products mar- 
keted by him. With regard to the distribution of such money, section 17(4) 
provides: "The Board may distribute the sum or sums received by it among 
the creditors of the resident debtor in such manner and in such amounts as 
the Board may deem fair and equitable, without regard to the legal or equi- 
table rights of the creditors or any class of creditors or any creditor.*® 


A decision of the Supreme Court of December 2, 1941 declared the 
Alberta Debt Adjustment Act of 1937 unconstitutional and beyond the power of 
enactment by the provincial legislatures.g/ When the invalidation of the 
Debt Adjustment Act became probable, the Alberta Government rushed through, 
in March 1941, not less than eight new debtor-protection acts, which - 
among other things - provided for various types of moratoria. One of these 
acts, the Orderly Payment of Debts Act, provides that a wheat grower may 
not be considered in default if he harvests less than 10 bushels of wheat 
per acre; or if he harvests not more than 15 bushels and turns over to his 
creditors 25 percent of the crop receipts; or finally, if he harvests over 
15 bushels and turns over to his creditors 50 percent of such receipts. 


In Saskatchewan & comprehensive plan for debt adjustment was estab- 
lished by an agreement concluded in 1936 between the provincial government 
and the Dominion Mortgage and Investment Association. The Dominion, pro- 
vincial, and municipal governments were to grant large-scale cancellations 
of taxes and write-offs of relief loans, thereby improving the situation of 
the debtors as well as of their creditors, and the latter, in turn, were 
required to make certain concessions. Though the plan aimed principally at 
obtaining voluntary cooperation of the creditors, it was found necessary to 
make provision against the tendency of some creditors to profit from the 
wiping out of prior liens held by the Government without making concessions 
themselves. This was done by an amendment of 1937 to the Provincial Debt 
Adjustment Act which provided for a moratorium against creditors who de- 
clined to cooperate. 


7] The Soldier-Settlement Board wes organized by the Dominion Government toward the end 
of the first World War to assist returned soldiers to settle on the land. In the main 
these settlements were completed in 1924, but in the following years other settlement 
projects were entrusted to administration of the Board. Altogether 25,000 soldier fea- 
ilies and about 3,700 others have been establi =e the land with the help of the 
ard. (Cf. the Canadse Year Book, 1940. Pp. 1965-1066. 
Several other laws enacted under the Social Credit Government, as the Reduction and 
ttleaent of Debts Act of 1936. earlier met the same fate. 
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The plan distinguished between debt adjustment in the drought area, 
in the marginal area, and in the rest of the Province. Outside of the 
drought and marginal areas the principle of individual debt adjustment was 
maintained. In the drought area, comprising 174 rural municipalities and 
districts, this principle wag abandoned in order to achieve a rapid scaling 
down of the debt burden. Farmers in this area were granted a blanket 


reduction of relief, tax, and mortgage indebtedness through the following 
concessions:10/ 


(1) Cancellation by the provincial and Dominion governments of all 
indebtedness for direct relief (food, fuel, clothing, etc.) and 
agricultural aid (seed, feed, fodder, tractor fuel, implement 


repairs, etc.) "incurred prior to January 1, 1935, and advanced 
during the previous 15 years." 


(2) Cancellation by the provincial government and the rural mnici- 
palities of all tax arrears and penalties with the exception of 
a@ sum equivalent to the latest two full years' levies unpaid as 
of July 1, 1936 - the 1936 levy to be considered due at this 
date, although imposed later. 


(3) Consolidation in a standard renewal agreement of the outstanding 
principal of mortgages and agreements of sale, plus any unpaid 
interest for the years 1935 and 1936. The renewal agreement was 
to provide for the repayment of the consolidated amount at a re- 
duced interest rate of 6 percent over a period of 10 years, and 
for continued reduction of the creditors! rights to the collec- 
tion of the proceeds of one-third of the crop during the years 
1937, 1938, and 1939. Interest arrears prior to January 1, 1935 
were to be cancelled. 


In the rest of the Province, adjustments on an individual basis were 
to be made with reductions in interest rates to 6 percent, and 10-year ex- 
tensions of time for the payment of the mortgages and agreements of sale. 
If a debtor did not want to agree to such voluntary adjustment he could 
present his claim for adjustment under the Dominion Farmers' Creditors Ar- 
rangement Act. 


The main burden of this action rested upon the Dominion, provincial, 
and local governments. With regard to the private creditors, an article tn 
the Toronto Financial Post of October 19, 1936 stated: "The wiping-out of 
prior liens held by governments and the easing of the burden of unpaid in- 
terest on the debtors have materially improved the position of the credi- 
tors, thereby compensating them for write-offs and the reductions which 
they granted." 


7 In the inal area general adjustments evidently were made similar to those made 

n the drought even Let. Ww. J. nes, Prairie Population Possibilities, Ottawa, 1939. 

(Mimeographed) pp. 66f. 

10/ A submission by the Government of Saskatchewan to the Royal Commission on Dominion 
ovincial Relations, Cenada, 1937. P. 192. 
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A pamphlet of the Saskatchewan Liberal Association in Regina called 
"Debt Adjustment" 11/ gives the following figures as the result of the 1937 


Debt Adjustment Program up to May 1936 and of earlier operations of this 
kind: 


1,509,5 
Write-offs of relief and seed grain loans .. 32,135,545 
Cancellations and return of notes for direct 

relief and feed and fodder in 1931-32 .... 12,678,171 
Write- off of accounts of the Natural Re- 


sources Department _9,184,817 
fotal cancellations of taxes and relief loans ..... $78,616,031 


Write-offs of principal and interest under 
mortgages and agreements for sale com 
pleted or nearing completion ............ 

Sundry afijustments under the care of the 
Provincial Debt Adjustment Board and other 
adjustments in the nondrought area ...... 

Adjustments under the Dominion Board ....... 


Total of reductions of private debts .............. 46 566, 234 


28, 312,690 


~ 


In addition to these adjustments, further debt reductions are said 
to have resulted from other relief cancellations and from private adjust- 
ments made without reference to any governmental agency. Operations of the 
Dominion Board of Review and of the Provincial Debdt Adjustment Board during 
the following years brought additional debt reductions of about 20 million 
dollars. 


The effect of debt adjustment in Saskatchewan was nullified to a 
large extent by new increases in farm indebtedness caused by the crop fail- 
ures and low prices of 1936, 1937, and to some extent, 1938. In spite of 
sizeable adjustments, the Saskatchewan farm debt declined by only 43 million 
dollars in 1937 and increased by nearly 60 million in 1938, according to 
estimates of Professor Hope and associates, as shown in the following tabu- 
lation. From the new top level Saskatchewan farm indebtedness did not de- 
crease until the exceptionally good wheat harvests of 1939 and 1940 and the 
impact of the war improved the farm situation in the Province. 


11/ This and other material has been received from Mr. R. Wilson, Secretary of the Sas- 

Debt Adjusteaent Board. G. E. Britnell., The Wheat Economy, Toronto, 1939, 
gives a total of million dollars for debt adjustaents by Dominion te provincial 
agencies and private lenders made in the year 1937. Britnell,and Waines (Ibid., pp.69f) 
do not seem to include the cancellation of notes (12.7 million dollars) nor the write- 
off of the National Resources Department (9.2 million dollars). 
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Estimated 


Year Saskatchewan farmers 1 
Million dollars 

1936 25 

1937 

1938 1 

1939 

19 509 


1/ These estimates were received from Professor 
EZ. C. Hope of the Department of Farm Management 
of the University of Saskatchewan. 


Debt relief legislation in Manitoba was more moderate than in Alberta, 
Originally protection against legal proceedings was granted only in the case 
of contracts, the whole consideration for which arose before April 1931. 
An amendwent of December 17, 1940 shifted this date to May 1940 with regard 
to agricultural debts. Another amendment of the same date provided for com- 
pulsory extensions of time and reductions in the principal of debts; but as 
compulsory reduction of debts is considered a feature of bankruptcy and in- 
solvency legislation which is reserved to the Dominion Parliament, the va- 
lidity of the act may be questionable. 


Manitoba also carried out a debdt adjustment program in cooperation 
with institutional lenders. Though this program was based on principles 
similar to those of the Saskatchewan program of 1937, the reductions achieved 
were absoluteiy and also relatively much smaller, since the farmers in Man- 
itoba were less hard hit by drought and depression.12/ 


The Canadian Central Mortgage Bank 


Many distressed farm debtors were unable to obtain help under the 
Farmers' Creditors Arrangement Act which only provided for compositions on 
a bankruptcy basis. Further- reaching measures were, therefore, provided 
wuder the Dominion Act of June 3, 1939, which established the Central Mort- 
gage Bank and launched a new debt adjustment program, based on the principle 
of voluntary cooperation of institutional creditors as had been the case -in 
the agreements between the governments of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investment Association. 


To bring about a settlement of mortgage debts the Central Mortgage 
Bank may enter into an agreement with any mortgage, loan, trust, or insur- 
ance company. Institutions concluding such an agreement become member com- 
panies; as such they are obligated to adjust all farm mortgages acquired 
prior to January 1, 1939, as well as certain nonfarm mortgages. These 
agreements require cancellation of interest arrears in excess of an amount 


12/ The Government of Alberta declined to cooperate with the Dominion Mortgage and In- 
Vestment Association on a similer basis. Waines. Ibid.. p. 73 and pp. 75f. 
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equal to 2 years' interest, consolidation of the total of principal, inter- 
est, and other charges into principal, and reduction of said principal to 
80 vercent of the value of the security as appraised by the Central Mortgage 
Bank wherever it is in excess of such percentage. The interest rate must 
not exceed 5 percent per annum in the case of farm mortgages and 5h percent 
in the case of nonfarm mortgages. The consolidated loans are to be amor- 
tized on a 20-year basis. In the case of grain farmers the Governor in 
Council may issue regulations providing that principal and interest to the 
member-companies be paid on a share-of-crop basis. Participation in the 
outlined arrangements makes the mortgages of the member-companies exempt 
from the provisions of the Farmers' Creditors Arrangement Act. 


A member-company is not obliged to adjust mortgages in a province 
where, in the opinion of the Central Mortgage Bank, debt adjustment legis- 
lation or other laws unduly inmmede, restrict, or venalize the exercise of 
rights of the creditors. 


The member-commanies are compensated for 50 percent of the reductions 
which they grant with 3 percent 20-year Government-guaranteed debentures of 
the Central Mortgage Bank. In view of the large concessions which the men- 
ber-companies are required to make and the fact that they do not know bde- 
forehand how the properties of their debtors will be appraised, the companies 
have been entitled to cancel membership agreements upon a 90-day notice. In 
such cases they must surrender any compensation received in the meantime. 


The Central Mortgage Bank is authorized, within the limits of its 
issuing capacity, to make loans to member-companies upon the security of 
adjusted mortgages, or of other first farm mortgages, not in excess of 50 
percent of the appraised value of land and buildings. It is further author- 
ized to buy debentures or other evidences of indebtedness of a member- 
company, and to lend upon such securities. Losses of the bank are paid 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Dominion, which also receives 
any vorofits. 


The bank negotiated membership agreements with a number of life in- 
surance, mortgage, loan, and trust companies. Upon the outbreak of war, 
however, the Government found it necessary temporarily to suspend the oper- 
ations of the bank. Otherwise Canadian debt adjustment might have been 
advanced a considerable step further and a new experience might have been 
gained in the cooperation of Government and private lenders in rehabilitat- 
ing distressed farmers. 


General Observations 


The development of farm debt adjustment in Canada has been governed, 
to a considerable extent, by several conditions peculiar to the Dominion 
and its provinces. Wheat production is an exceedingly important part of 
Canadian agriculture and the wheat-producing areas in Canada have suffered 
seriously from recurring droughts. Canadian agriculture is many times more 
dependent on exports than that of the United States, and on an average has 
been more affected by the depression. 


Another factor which has influenced the character and the scope of 
Canadian debt adjustment measures is that governmental credit agencies have 
been able, in general, to give little relief to distressed farmers through 
refinancing their debdts.1 


For these and other reasons, farmdebt relief was needed in Canada 
on a larger scale than in the United States, this need having been most ur- 
gent in the Prairie Provinces. Compulsory stay of action under provincial 
law and compulsory adjustment of farm debts under Dominion law were for a 
time the principal features of Canadian debt relief, but recently the trend 
in the measures of the Dominion and some of the provinces has shifted to- 
ward joint participation, based on voluntary agreements, of Government and 
creditors in relieving the burden of indebtedness upon farmers. Evidently 
these developments have been stimulated by disappointment over the limited 
assistance that could be given distressed farmers under moratorium and 
bankruptcy legislation. 


14/ The only exception of importance is the Quebec Farm Credit Burean established in 
ber 1936, which refinances heavily indebted farmers with 3-percent (prior to 1940, 
2h percent loans which for such ose can be made up to rcent of the appraised 
—— + fara. Up to October 1, 1941 the Bureau made 17,524 loans totaling 40.5 
a on ars. 


Mortgage Debt and land Use in Boone County, Illinois.- The effect of debt 
burden upon land use in Boone County, Illinois is reported on by L. J. Norton 
and B.D. Parrish in the August 1941 Illinois Farm Economics. Similar stud- 
ies in Cumberland and Vermilion Counties were reported previously in the 
July 1940 and April 1941 Illinois Farm Bconomics. 


The most significant relationship was that the number of cows tended 
to increase with the size of the debt ratio (ratio of mortgage debt to ap- 
praised value at the time the loan was made). As compared with farms with 
low loan ratios, high-loan-ratio farms also had a larger proportion of land 
in crope and a larger proportion of crop land in hay and rotation pasture 
but a smaller proportion in soil-depleting crops. The principal change in 
land use between 1935 and 1939 was a reduction in the percentage of crop 
land in soil-depleting crops and an increase in the percentage in hay and 
rotation pasture. 


Since dairying is the chief source of money income in Boone County, 
these differences are indicative of changesin farm organization which would 
be expected to result from increased requirements for income with which to 
meet debt payments. 
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THE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF FARMERS WITH MORTGAGE DEBTS 
Donald 6. Horton 1) 


With the release of census data for 1940 on the age distribution and 
mortgage debt frequency of full-owner operators, it is possible to make 
certain comparisons with 1930 and 1920 which reveal trends of significance 
to students of mortgage credit. Since not all of the State data were avail- 
able when this paper was prepared, those for eight States are used here for 
illustrative purposes. 


Age Distribution of All Full-Ower Operators 


Although in some States the absolute number of full-owner operators 
55 years of age or older was smaller in 1940 than in 1920, the proportion 
of all full-owner operators represented by those in this age group was 
higher in 1940 in all eight States than in either 1920 or 1930. In Vermont, 
for example, there were only 8,495 farmers in this upper age group in 1940 
as compared with 9,301 in 1920; but with the decline in the total number of 
full-owner operators from 1920 to 1940 those 55 years of »ce or older rep- 
resented 45 percent of the total in 1940 as compared witi: 38.9 percent in 
1920 (table 1). In Tennessee, on the other hand, the absolute number in 
this upper age group rose from 45,330 in 1920 to 52,243 in 1940 and the 
percentage of the total rose from 35 to 43.5 percent. 


Among the eight States for which data are shown, the proportion of 
all full-owner operators 55 years of age or older in 1920 ranged from 26.8 
percent in Utah to 41.6 percent in Ohio. The range in 1940 was from 34.7 
percent in Utah to 51.8 percent in Nebraska. For full-owner operators less 
than 45 years old the proportion of the total ranged in 1920 from 29.8 per- 
cent in Ohio to 46.2 percent in Utah and in 1940 from 19.3 percent in 
Nebraska to 37 percent in Utah. The proportion of the total represented by 
full owners in the age group 45-54 has changed less from 1920 to 1940 than 
for the upper and lower age groups. 


The data presented in table 2 indicate that the increased relative 
numbers of older full-owner operators is a part of a general movement char- 
acteristic of all tenure groups combined. Although the general direction 
of change in the proportion of all farm operators represented by older 
farmers is the same as that for the full-owner operator group, full-owner 
operators are concentrated more in the upper age groups than are the remain- 
ing tenure groups. 


1/ Senior Agricultural Economist. 
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Table 1.- Number of full-owner operators, by age groups, for selected States, 


1920, 1930, and 1940 1/ 


State 


and 
year 


Under 


25 


years 


55-64 


65 


& over 


Total 


Per- 
cent— 


age 55 
& over 


Vt. 
1920 
1930 


N. J. 
1920 
1930 
19 


Ohio 
1920 
1930 
19 


Minn. 
1920 
19 
19 


Nebr. 
1920 
1930 
19 


N. C. 
1920 
19 
19 


Tenn. 
1920 
1930 
19 


Utah 
1920 
1930 
19 


Mo. 


38,432 
33, 283 
35, 349 


23,947 
22, 39 
23,29 


10,490 
9,858 
9,518 


26, 243 


22,296 
26, 310 


25,807 


23,527 
27,184 


3,480 
3, 481 
3, 48 


No. 


Ho. 


23,926 
20, 269 
18,865 


20,752 
18,822 


18,546 


157,116 
128,069 
140,045 


112,880 
94, 285 
99, 281 


90565 
33,268 


131,847 
105,539 
118,671 


129,532 
101,63 
120, 


19,134 
17,123 
16,543 


BR 


Pot. 


0 


26 


1] Data for 1920 and 1930 from 15th Census 


culture, Vol. IV, table 13, vp. 460-61. 


of the United States, 
Data for 1940 from 16th Census of 


- 


the United States, 1940, Agriculture, Second Series by States, State table V. 


Age Per- 
No. No. No. | | No- | | | 
406} 2,686) 4,934! 6,167] 5,114] 4,187] 432 33.5 
203] 1,903) 4,018 4,720 ers 568 30.2 2.1 
1940 151| 1,573) 3,253] 4,563) 4,375] 4,120] 830 26.4 | 45.0 
237] 1,946) 4,374) 5,793] 4,892] 3,073 437 31.6 | 38.4 
143) 1,045] 2,939] 5,349] 4,796| 3,541) 22.3 | 45.0 
1, 394 |13, 709 |31, 788 |42, 559 26,851 | 2, 383 41.6 
771} 7,463 553 32,815 27,002/ 4,182 24.0 | 47.1 
1,146] 9,167 |21,655 |33,92 33,180| 5,624 22.8 | 48.9 
1, 744 116, 403 707 |31, 438 0,190} 1,451 40.6 | 30.2 
749 | $, 215 |20, 661 |25, 088 14,672] 2,501 31.4 
9,178 |19, 022 126,572 17,371! 2,761 29.5 | 41.0 
689! 7,105 |13,167 |13, 760 4,668| 686 41.5 | 30.0 
344 | 3,187| 8,804 11,477 6,029] 1,138 30.2 | 38.9 
206 | as 4, 618 8, 802 7,77| 817 19.3 | 51.8 
| | 
3, 297 |18,990 |30, 907 |31, 532 9,386 | 1,493 40.3 34.6 
1,856 11,487 |22,679 7.375 | 37.1 
1,041 see ste 29, 335 20,724! 4,626 31.7 | 39.6 | 
| 
3, 284 117,159 129,257 |33,161 | 1, 342 | 350 
1,590 9,610 /19, 616 26,181 18,501] 2,608 1.4 
1,732 |11, 966 |21, 657 |28,497 25,059| 3,909 43.5 
605 4,856 1,644 316 
2,224! 4,022! 4,273 | 2,162! 626 
18 2,151| 3,544 2,314 453 
XUM 
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Table 2.— Total number of farm operators, by age groups, for selected States, 
1920, 1930, and 1940 1/ 
All farm operators 
State and year Under 45 years 55 years and over 
Total 
Percentage Percentage 
Humber | of total | Munver | of total 
Number Percent Number Percent Number 
Vermont: 
1920 11,057 38.7 10, 205 po-7 28,561 
1930 8,370 34.7 9,662 0.1 o4,114 
1940 7,078 31.5 9,804 43.6 22,467 
New Jersey: 
1920 11,664 40,1 9,562 32.9 29,071 
1930 8, 604 35.6 8,727 24,159 
19 6,898 28.1 10, 304 1.9 24, 563 
Ohio: 
1920 112,141 44, % 78,533 31.1 252,860 
1930 77,576 36.8 79 , 396 7-6 211,046 
19 75,291 33.8 90,818 8 222,528 
Minnesota: 
1920 92,275 52.4 41,074 23. 176,139 
1930 85,619 47.6 51 ,098 28. 179,762 
19 81,899 42.9 58,625 30.8 190,691 
Nebraska: 
1920 75,677 61.6 21.786 17.7 122,902 
1930 70, 784 a: 26,458 21.1 125, 541 
19 54, 26 6 32,810 27.9 117,667 
North Carolina: 
1920 140, 540 52.8 66,893 25.1 266,181 
1930 8,425 25.4 269,128 
19 12k, 12 78, 246 29.8 262,608 
Tennessee: 
1920 131, 314 62-9 62,047 24, 8 249,967 
1930 115,294 4g. 66,944 28.1 2314995 
19 106,876 45.0 77,466 32.6 237,463 
Utah: 
1920 13,488 3.5 5,758 22.8 25,219 
1930 12,169 7.0 7,304 28.4 25,902 
19 10,833 44.3 7,351 30.1 24,458 
1/ 16th Census of the United States, 19 Agriculture, Second Series by 
tates, State table 10. 
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Age Distribution of Full-Owner Operators With 


Mortgage Debts 


These major trends in the age distribution of farm operators are a 
part of the background against which changes in the age distribution of 
full-owner operators with mortgage debts need to be considered. The per- 
centage of the full-owner operators with mortgage debt accounted for by 
those 55 years of age or older rose more sharply from 1920 to 1940 than did 
the corresponding percentage based on all full-owner operators (table 3). 
In Ohio, for e le, the proportion of all full owners se and free 
of debt aa! in this age group rose only from 41.6 to 48.9 percent 
from 1920 to 1940, whereas the proportion of those with mortgage debts that 
were in this age group rose from 24.6 to 37.5 percent. 


It will be noted also from table 3 that in all eight of the States 
the absolute number of indebted full owners in both age groups, 55-64 and 
65 and over, rose from1920 to 1930 and again from 1930 to 1940. In Tennes- 
see there were in 1940 almost 3 times as many full-owner operators with 
mortgage debts who were 65 years of age or older as there were in 1920, and 
almost twice as many in the age group 55-64 as in 1920. Corresponding de- 
clines occurred in the number of young full-owner operators with mortgage 
debts. 


The number of full owners with mortgage debts in the age groun 45-54 
changed differently in the several States. In Vermont there was a moderate 
decline from 1920 to 1940 as compared with that in the lower age groups, 
whereas in New Jersey a rise occurred in the nwmber in the 45-54 age group. 
In Minnesota the number in this age group fell from 1920 to 1930 but rose 
by 1940 to about the 1920 level. In Nebraska and Utah, on the other hand, 
there was a rise from 1920 to1930, followed by a decline from 1930 to 1940. 
However, as a percentage of all full-owner operators with mortgage debts, 
the number in the age group 45-54 has been more stable than that in the up- 
per and lower age groups. 


Frequency of Mortgage Debt by Age Groups 


The divergent trends by age groups in the total number of full-owner 
operators and the number with mortgage debts are reflected in the data on 
frequency of mortgage debt by age groups presented in table 4. In general 
a smaller proportion of the older full-owner operators have mortgage debts 
than do the younger ones. In Ohio, for example, 53.4 vercent of those under 
45 reported mortgage debt in 1940, whereas only 30.9 percent of those 55 
years of age or older reported mortgage debt in that year. But in most of 
the States there was a sharp rise in debt frequency for the older farmers 
from 1920 to 1940 which was accompanied by moderate changes in the debt 
frequency of younger farmers. As a result there was less difference in 
1940 than in 1920 and 1930 between old and young farmers as regards the 
proportion reporting mortgage debt. 


Table 3.- Number of full-owner operators revorting their farms mortgaged, 
by age groups, for selected States, 1920, 1930, and 1940 1/ 


State 
and 
year 


vt. 
1920 
1930 
19 


J. 
1920 
1930 
19 


Ohio 
1920 
19 
19 


Minn. 
1920 
1930 
19 


Nebr. 
1920 
19 
19 


N.C, 
1920 
1930 
19 


Tenn. 
1920 
1930 
19 


Utah 
1920 
1930 
19 


P Age | Per— | Per- 
5 | not cent- | cent— 
ported der 45/& over 
No. | No. | Mo. | No. | No. | Wo. | Wo. | Pet. | Pet. 
1,998] 3,166] 3,144!) 1,876 985 175/11,654| 47.0 | 
1,466] 2,862! 3,002] 2,066] 1,111 279/10,941] 41.0 | 29.0 
1,153| 2,257] 2,888] 2,270] 1,423 267/10, 362] 33.9 | 35.6 
1,341] 2,565] 2,679] 1,828 867 144] 9,580] 4o.4 | 
941} 2,851] 2,993] 1,906 88h 362/10,004) 38.6 | 27.9 
652] 1,826] 3,171] 2,440] 1,225 337| 9,742] 26.4 | 37.6 
7,067 |12, 746 12,188! 7,556] 3,257 528 (43,940) 46.5 | o4.6 
4, 088 |11,915|13,673] 9,842] 4,893] 1,397/46,164 35.4 31.9 
5, 026 |11, 504/16, 206/13, 383! 7,763] 1,896/56,320| 30.3 | 37.5 
11, 393 ]16,986|15,767| 9,497| 2,947]  613/58,350| 50.6 | 21.3 
5, 583 |13, 285 |13, 663 |10,551| 5,273] 1,207|50,021] 38.6 | 31.6 
5, 857 |12, 285/15, 389 /11,833| 6,781] 1,406/54,197/ 34.7 | 34.3 
4,777| 7,674] 6,405 6] 1,116 261 357] 52.7 | 19.9 
2,284} 6,024] 6,821] 4,843] 2,185 581/22,952| 37.1 0.6 
1,078] 3,099] 5,466] 5,458] 3,522 401]19,150] 22.5 6.9 
4,420] 6,214] 5,106] 2,947! 1, 361 209 |20,908 20.6 
4,108] 8,254! 9,067] 5,817] 2,810 $03131,379| 41.1 | 27.5 
4,514! 7,645] 9,547] 7,327] 3,835] 1,264/34, 723] 36.7 | 32.1 
5,975| 8,136] 7,089] 3,944] 1,633 288 /28,001] 54.1 | 19.6 
3,341| 6,925] 7,912] 5,749] 2,867]  672/27,935| 38.4 | 30.8 
3,812] 7,049) 8,966] 7,510] 4,756] 1,047/33,565| 33.6 | 36.5 
1,890] 2,442] 1,995] 1,130 329 111| 8,200! 56.5 | 17.8 
1,393] 2,541] 2,486) 1,600 692 330] 9,231] 44.7 | 
1,226] 2,079] 2,367] 1,672 777 8,500! 40.9 | 28.8 


1/ Data for 1920 and 
riculture, Vol. IV, table 13, pp. 460-61. 


the United States, 1940. 


1930 from 15th Census of the United States, 1930. 


Data for 1940 from 16th Census of 
Agriculture, Second Series by States, State table V. 


Under 

years 

No. 

15 
104 
156 
91 
Ke 
9 
214 
| 126 
651 
520 
| 591 
| 1,036 
189 
170 


ho 


Table 4.- Percentage of full-owner operators reporting their farms mortgaged, 
by age groups, for selected States, 1920, 1930, and 1940 1/ 


T Age | T 
State | Under | ¢ 
5 not | Under 55 
25-34 | 35-44 {45-54 | 55-64 & over| re- Total 45 over 
y ported 
Pot. | Pet. | Pot. | Pet. | Pet. | Pct. | Pct. | Pet. | Pct. | Pet. 
vt. 
1920 | 76.4 | 7¥.4 | 64.2 | 51.0 po-7 23.5 | 40.5 | 48.7 | 68.2 | 30.8 
1930 a 77-0 | 71.2 | 59.6 3.8 ol | 49.1 | 54.0 | 73.2 1-2 
19 8.9 | 73.3 | 69.4 | 63.3 | 51.9 | 34.5 | 32.2 | 54.9 | 70.6 3.5 
N. J. 
1920 | 65.8 | 68.9 | 58.6 | 46.2 pi-% 28.2 ap 46.2 | 61.9 | 33.8 
1930 | 61.5 | 71.6 | 69.7 | 57.4 3.1 | 30.4 7-2 | 53.2 | 70.0 el 
19 63.6 | 62.4 | 62.1 | 59.3 | 50.9 | 34.6 | 46.0 | 52.5 | 62.2 me) 
Ohio 
1920 | 42.9 | 51.6 | 40.1 | 28.6 | 19.7 | 12.1 | 22.2 | 28.0 | 43.5 | 16.6 
1930 | 46.2 | 54.8 | 52.8 | 41.7 | 29.6 | 18.1 | 33.4 | 36.0 | 53.12 | ob.4 
19 47.3 | 54.8 | 53.1 | 47.8 | 37.9 | 23.4 | 33.7 2 | 53.4 | 30.9 
Minn. 
1920 | 65.8 | 69.5 | 61.3 | 50.2 p37 28.9 | 42.2 | 51.7 | 64.4 _ 
1930 | 61.3 | 68.0 | 64.3 | 54.5 7-1 | 35-9 | 48.3 23+} 72 7 
19 59.6 3.8 | 64.6 | 57.9 | 50.8 | 39.0 | 50.9 -6 | 64.2 | 45.8 
Laks 6 ug.o | 6 
1920 | 56.3 7.2 | 58. . 5. 23.9 | 38.0 of ™ 2.0 
19 62.2 | 71.7 1.1 | 56.2 | 69.1 
19 60.6 | 67.9 | 67.1 | 62.1 | 57.3 5.6 1 | 57.6 | 67.1 | 52.1 
N.C. 
1920 | 19.7 | 23.3 | 20.8 | 16.2 | 11.2 7.0 | 14.0 | 15.9 | 21.2 | 9.4 
1930 | 28.0 | 35.8 | 36.4 | 32.9 | 26.1 | 16.7 | 28.6 | 29.7 | 35.8 | 22.0 
19 30.4 | 34.5 | 33.7 | 32.5 | 27.8 | 18.5 | 27.3 | 29.3 | 33.8 | 23.7 
Tenn. 
1920 | 31.5 | 34.8 | 27.8 | 21.4 | 14.9 8.4 | 21.5 | 21.6 | 30.5 | 12.1 
1930 -5 | 34.8 | 35.3 | 30.2 | 264.4 | 15.5 | 25.8 | 27.5 | 34.8 | 20.5 
19 24.5 | 31.9 | 32.5 | 31.5 | 27.6 | 19.0 | 26.8 | 28.9 | 31.9 | 23.5 
Utah 
1920 | 50.2 | 54.3 | 51.4 | 41.1 pad 20.0 | 35.1 | 42.9 | 52.4 | 28.5 
1930 6.4 | 62.6 | 63.2 | 58.2 .O | 32.0 S.7 | St 62.6 | 40.6 
19 -7 | 56.8 | 58.7 | 56.0 | 4e.8 | 33.6 6.1 | 51. 56.8 ee 


1/ Percentages for 1920 and 1930 derived from data from 15th Census of the 
United States, 1930. Agriculture, Vol. IV, table 13, pp. 460-61; those for 
1940 derived from data from 16th Census of the United States, 1940, Agricul- 
ture, Second Series by States, State table V. 
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A Field for Further Research 


Data are not readily available to trace in detail the operations of 
the many forces that account for the increased number of mortgaged owner 
operators in the upper age groups. This development probably is largely 
accounted for by the same general circumstances that account for the in- 
creased percentage of all farm operators in the upper age groups. The high 
land prices associated with the first world war and the unfavorable condi- 
tions for debt repayment during a large part of the period from 1920 to 
1940 doubtless are influential specific reasons why many present older 
farmers are still in debt. Also, the two severe agricultural depressions of 
the last two decades made more difficult the accumulation of sufficient 
capital to make a minimum down payment on a farm. As a result, some prob- 
ably bought farms at a later date than they would have if agriculture had 
been more prosperous; and when they did buy, they probably were able to pay 
only a small part of the purchase price in cash. Likewise, many young 
farmers who otherwise would have bought farms have continued as tenants. 


All of these circumstances contributed to a greater concentration of 
mortgaged full owners in the upper age groups. But adaitional research is 
needed to determine at what ages farmers have bought their farms in differ- 
ent periods and on what terms these farms were bought. Additional informa- 
tion is needed also on foreclosures by age of operator, since any tendency 
for foreclosures to be concentrated in a particular age group would affect 
the age distribution of the remaining owner operators with mortgage debts. 
Data on the ratio of debt to value and debt per acre, by age of operator, 
might shed additional light on the extent to which older farmers have in- 
creased their equities in their farms through principal repayments even 
though the debt had not been entirely repaid. This entire problem is a 
field needing intensive research covering selected areas in which census 
data indicate divergent trends. 


Problems of Mortgage-Credit Policy 


Whatever may have been the causes of the rise in the number of older 
full-owner operators with mortgage debts, the significance of this fact 
cannot be overlooked in future mortgage- credit policy. Lending agencies 
were keenly aware during the1930's of the problems presented in refinancing 
debts of older farmers. With 50 percent of the indebted full-owner opera- 
tors 55 years of age and over in 1940 in some of the States, questions arise 
as to what kind of refinancing facilities are best suited to the circum- 
stances of this age group. Should primary emphasis be placed on mortgage 
credit arrangements designed to enable heavily indebted farmers in this age 
group eventually tc own their farms free of debdt? Or, should mortgage 
credit be extended to such farmers with less of the emphasis upon principal 
repayment and more on financial arrangements whereby they can retain posses- 
sion of their farms and make a living from farming? Too many considerations 
of mortgage-credit policy are involved here to warrant definite conclusions 
on questions of this character. But if at the end of the war effort we 
should again have a large number of heavily indebted older farmers, the 
question of what kind of refinancing facilities should be provided may be- 
come of considerable importance. 
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: SLIGHT DECLINE IN THE AGRICULTURAL LOANS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS . 
. DURING 1940-41 CAUSED BY DECLINE OF COMMODITY LOANS . 


The volume of agricultural loans held by insured commercial banks 
decreased from $1,726,000,000 on July 1, 1940 to $1, 718,000,000 on July 1, 
1941. An increase of about $98,000,000 in such loans occurred during the 
last half of 1940, followed by a decrease of about $106,000,000 in the 
first half of 1941 (table 1). Almost all of this fluctuation was caused by 
changes in the volume of personal and collateral loans to farmers. Such 
loans increased from $1,183,000,000 on July 1, 1940 to $1,281,000,000 at the 
end of the year, and then decreased to $1,167,000,000 on July 1, 194. 
Loans on farm real estate remained steady at $543,000,000 during the last 
half of 1940 and then rose to $551,000,000 during the first half of 1941. 


Table 1.- Changes in loans of insured commercial banks, 
Jan. 1, 1937 to July 1, 1941 


ot 
lateral! estate 
Million |Million Million Million | Million 
dollars |dollars dollars dollars | dollars 
Total outstanding Jan. 1, 1937 | 14,812 594 487 1,081 | 15,893 
Change during half-year fol- 
lowing: 
ee ‘ 969 132 17 149 1,118 
-357 62 -3 9 -298 
ee ae -1,170 137 12 1 -1,021 
July 1, 1938 ........ 18 139 6 145 328 
ee ee -12 129 11 140 16 
922 -99 3 -96 $26 
88 10 98 147 
1,286 9 1/ 99 1,385 
1,621 -11 -106 1,515 
Total outstanding Julyl, 1941 | 18,191 1,167 551 1,718 | 19,909 
Increase from Jan. 1, 1937 to 
3,379 573 64 637 4,016 
Percent |Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
Percentage increase .......... 23 96 13 59 25 


1/ Less than $500,000. 
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Included among the personal and collateral loans to farmers held by 
commercial banks are loans on cotton, corn, wheat, and other crops made un- 
der purchase agreements with the Commodity Credit Corporation (table 2). 
Such loans fluctuate widely with price and supply conditions, and have been 
responsible for a considerable part of the seasonal change that has occurred 
in the personal and collateral loans to farmers held by commercial banks. 
During the last half of 1940, such loans rose from about $22,000,000 to 
about $377,000,000, due mainly to the cotton and wheat loan programs, but 
during the first half of 1941, their volume decreased to about $115,000,000 
as cotton and wheat loans were liquidated. 


Table 2.- Commodity loans held by banks and other lenders under purchase 
agreements with the Commodity Credit Corporation, 1935-41 


Date Cotton ‘ft Corn | Wheat jOther crops| Total 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Jan. 1, 1935 207,081 5» 928 - - 213, 009 
July 1, 1935 ..| 133,971 - - 13 ae 
Jan. 1, 2,562 5,912 8,47 
July 1, 1936.. 1,788 11 - - 1,90 
Jan. 1, 1937... 0 - - 
July 1, 1937 .. 0 3 - - 3 
Jan. 1, 1938 ..| 135,320 4,070 - - 139, 390 
July 1, 1938 ..| 129,276 14, 060 - 763 144,099 
Jan. 1, 1939 ..| 258,316 30,291 12, 582 9,411 310,600 
July 1, 1939 ..| 266,093 119, 396 2,655 415 388, 559 
Jan. 1, 1940 ..| 132,687 69 104, 096 213 237, 065 
July 1, 1940... 158, 381 56 0 227,856 
Jan. 1, 1942 ..| 180, 4, 222 188,893 3,516 377,175 
July 1, 1941 .. 38,286 57,375 17,126 2, 24g 115,036 


The personal and collateral loans to farmers held by commercial banks 
reached their depression low about the beginning of 1937. Since then, they 
have increased about $573,000,000 or 96 percent- an expansion much greeter, 
on a percentage basis, than that occurring in the banks' loans on farm real 
estate or in their nonagricultural loans. Although commodity loans have 
been important at certain times, the increase has resulted mainly from the 
growth of other types of personal and collateral loans. The growth of these 
other types, amounting to about $415,000,000, appears to have arisen prin- 
cipally from increased agricultural production, increased machinery purchas- 
es by farmers, and increased numbers of cattle on farms. Other contributing 
factors include the rising prices of the last year and the refinancing by 
banks of farm debts previously held by bank receiverships and other lenders. 


All sections of the country have shared in the expansion, since the 
first of 1937, of the versonal and collateral loans to farmers held by com- 


mercial banks (table 3). 


Farm real estate loans 


Uy 


also have increased in 


most areas, but have declined in the New England and Pacific divisions 


(table 4). 


During the year ending July 1, 1941, little net change occurred 


in personal and collateral loans to farmers except in the Mountain States, 
which had an ll-percent increase, and in the East North Central States, 


which had a 12-percent decrease. 


The principal changes in farm real estate 


loans during the year were an increase of 5 percent in the East North Cen- 
tral States and a decrease of 5 percent in the Pacific States. 


Table 3.- Personal and collateral loans to farmers held by insured commer- 
cial banks, by geographic divisions, on specified dates, 1935-41 


Geographic Jan. l, ie 1, | Jan. l, te 1, | Jan. 1, | July 1, 
division 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1941 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 , 
Gollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
New England ... 6,081 7,992 9,252 8,990 9,862 9 
Middle Atlantic 38, 648 43,174 54,212 261 761 
East North Cent. 89,120 126,500 156,309 68,995 186,026 180,131 
West North Cent.| 190,512 593 311,928 437,072 388,003 
South Atlantic 24,991 66,120 66,732 
East South Cent. 26, 865 102,690 90,324 87,028 85,991 
West South Cent. 82,182 234 181,965 167, 220,326 180,071 
Mountain ...... 69,298 76,602 84,593 95,432 107,121 97,179 
Pacific ....... 65,917 80,924 106,727 __111,774 __110,959 __109, 896 


United States| 593,614 


788, 351 1,064,667 1,094, 392 1,281,275 1,167,204 


Table 4. Loans secured by farm real estate held by insured commercial banks 


by geographic divisions, on specified dates, 1935-41 


Jan. 1, |Jan. 1, |Jan. 1, |Jan. 1, |Jan. 1, |July 1, 

Geographic division 1937 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1942 1941 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
New England ......... 15,105 13,760 13,628 13,019 13,237 13,388 
Middle Atlantic ..... 40,397 41,894 033 45,637 46,286 ue 
East North Central ../ 104,810 111, eos 117,052 123,472 129,629 133,210 
West North Central ..| 87,218 96, uss 99,727 103,906 108,017 109,299 
South Atlantic ......| 47,397 415 52,913 om ,211 55,999 58,612 
East South Central ..| 41,477 42,070 »278 50,535 51,851 
West South Central ..{| 27,813 25,705 25,291 25, - 24,853 25,923 
eee ee 10,332 10,279 10,380 10,010 10,523 10,517 
ee 112,985 111,780 111,974 110,457 104,329 101,910 
United States ..... 487,534 501,450 519,276 534,170 543,408 551,126 
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. MEASURES TO RELOCATE FARM FAMILIES FROM DEFENSE AREAS . 
* 


The Government's acquisition of several million acres of land for 
army camps and maneuver areas, bombing fields, powder plants, and other 
defense uses, has forced the displacement of perhaps 10,000 or more rural 
families. Many had to move on very short notice. 


The Farm Security Administration was given the task of helping to 
relocate these people. Assistance given is of three general types: 


1. Information and counsel as to available farm land. 


2. Financial assistance, including loans for purchase or lease of 
family-type farms, or for other rehabilitation purposes. Loans 
or grants for subsistence purposes are also provided in emer- 
gencies. Most financial assistance is given, however, through 
“defense relocation corporations." 


3. Transportation. Trucks of the Farm Security Administration as 
well as of the military services may be utilized to help move 
low-income families. 


"Defense relocation corporations" are being established by the Farm 
Security Administration in States in which there is substantial need for 
relocation assistance to farm families. These corporations receive loans 
from the Farm Security Administration in order to purchase or lease land 
and develop it for farming. Such lands may be subdivided into individual 
units, or operated as cooperative farms, depending upon the type of land 
available and the qualifications of the individuals involved. An effort is 
elso made to relocate defense- displaced families on already established 
projects of the Farm Security Administration by giving them preference as 
vacancies occur. 


Table 1 shows the volume of loans authorized by the Farm Security 
Administration to defense relocation corporations as of October 1, 1941. 
Of the $14,473,000 then authorized, $3,868,000 had been advanced to these 
corporations. The latter, however, had made or obligated expenditures to- 
taling $6,753,000 for land and $960,000 for other things by this date. 


The Hinesville Relocation Corporation was one of the first of such 
corporations to be formed, being set up by the Farm Security Administration 
under Georgia laws as a nonprofit association. It has assisted in relocat- 
ing about 840 of the approximately 1,500 families forced to move from land 
needed for Camp Stewart, near Hinesville, Georgia. A community of family- 
type farms was developed near Haselhurst, Georgia, by the Corporation, using 
Farm Security Administration funds and Farm Security Administration methods 
of low-cost housing. 
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Table 1.- Defense relocation corporations: 
made or obligated; and number of family dwelling units involved, 


October 1, 1941 


Expenditures authorized, and 


Total Expenditures Number of 
made or obli-| family dwell- 
expent- ted i it 
author- Com 
Land Other /|Planned pleted 
1,000 
dollars; 1,000 dollars Number 
New York Defense Relocation Corp. 738 228 4 200 0 
Illinois Defense Relocation Corp. 1,526 991 4 283 ) 
Indiana Defense Relocation Corp. ..| 1,502] 1,476 205 0) 
Iowa Defense Relocation Corp. .....| 1,060 992 143 fe) 
Missouri Defense Relocation Corp. .| 1,983] 1,304 22 54 0 
Ohio Defense Relocation Corp. .....| 1,025 898 4 1 0 
Kansas Défense Relocation Corp. ... 807 @) 8 200 0 
Texas Defense Agricultural Reloca- 
Alabama Relocation Corporation ....| 1,553 200 175 300 60 
Hinesville Relocation Corp. (Ga.) .| 2,007 410 310 205 205 
Palmetto Farms, Inc. (S. C.) ...... 1,193 230 117 300 70 
North Carolina Defense Relocation 
339 10 86 500 80 
Tennessee Defense Relocation Corp. 1 12 76 500 75 
Virginia Defense Relocation Corp. . 1 2 80 500 75 
2 
bab 6,753 960} 4,168 565 


1/ Unavailable. 


2/ Total for 13 out of 14 corporations. 


Relocated farmers are offered considerable employment during the 


first year developing farmsteads on their project. 


It is contemplated that 


those leasing the farmsteads may be given opportunity later to purchase 


them if their performence as lessees is satisfactory. 
it is planned that part of their income will be earned 


Georgia group, 


In the case of the 


through cooperative production of naval stores on the project's timberland. 


Where assistance from a defense relocation corporation to displaced 
families is not practicable, direct loans of various types may be made to 
them by the Farm Security Administration. 


By October 1, 1941 only 41 such 


loans had been approved, aggregating less than $8,000. 


— 
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. MORTGAGED FULL-OWNER FARMS IN 1930 AND 1940 * 


The number of full-owner farms reported mortgaged in the 1940 census 
represented 41.5 percent of all full-owner farms for which debdt-status re- 
ports were obtained, as compared with 42.5 percent in 1930 (table 1). In 
both years almost 94 percent of the full owners reported on the dedt status 
of their farms. 


Moderate increases occurred in the percentage of full— owner farms 
reported mortgaged in five of the nine geographic divisions, but these in- 
creases were more than offset by substantial declines in the frequency of 
mortgage debt in three of the remaining four divisions - the West South 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific. In 1940, as in 1930, the lowest percentage 
of full-owner farms mortgaged was in the South Atlantic States and the 
highest in the West North Central States. 


The absolute number of full-owner farms reported mortgaged in 1940 
was about 3.5 percent larger for the country as a whole than in 1930. 
Largest percentage increases in the number reported mortgaged occurred in 
the New England, South Atlantic, and East South Central States, in which 
increases from 1930 to 1940 of 12.5, 14.2, and 14.3 percent respectively, 
were reported. Largest percentage decreases in the number reported mort- 
gaged occurred in the Mountain, West South Central, and Middle Atlantic 
States. 


Average acreage per mortgaged full-owner farm declined from 146 acres 
in 1930 to 139 acres in 1940, or about 4.8 percent (table 2). But with the 
exception of the New England and West North Central States the changes in 
average size of mortgaged full-owner farms was slight. The decline in the 
national average reflects also an increase in the proportion of the mort- 
gaged full-owner farms in the areas of relatively small farms (table 1). 


The average size of full-owner farms reported free of debdt declined 
significantly in all geographic divisions except in the Mountain States. 
The large increase in the average size of free-of-debt farms in that geo- 
graphic division reflects in part the inclusion of certain range land not 
previously reported as farm land. 


Average value per mortgaged full-owner farm in 1940 was $6,152, as 
compared with $8,902 in 1930 (table 2). Declines in average value per 
mortgaged farm were greatest in the West North Central and Pacific States, 
in which decreases of 39.7 and 37.1 percent respectively, occurred. The 
amallest percentage decline occurred in the East South Central States. The 
decline in average value per full- owner farm reported free of debt was 
greater than for mortgaged farms in all geographic divisions except the 
Middle Atlantic States. 
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Table 1.~ Number of full-owner operated farms with mortgage status reported and number reported mortgaged, 


by geographic divisions, 1930 and 1940 1/ 


ene rage status reported | Reported mortgaged Percentage of 
Percentage of operated farms 
OF mumber with 
as } Per- | Per- reporting 
1930 | 1940 cen 1930 1940 Mortgage Status! rteage status 
reported 
| change | 
| | 1930 | 1940 | 1930 1940 
Number Number [Percent | Number Number Percent |Percent 
New England ...... 101,925 111,213} Joi | 46, 286 52,078} 12.5 45.4 46.8 95.0 95.5 
Middle Atlantic .. ath, 258} 257,114] ~2.7 | 111,105} 107,757 -3.0 | 42.0] 42.9 | 95.0 | 95.5 
East North Central 543,249 | 572, 532 | 54 253,917] 272,321] 46.7 | 47.6 95.2 | 94.6 
| | } | 
West North Central 437,681 | 419,337 | 4.2 230,224] 225,796) -1.9 | 52.6 53.8 | 95.6 | 93.8 
South Atlantic 431,302] 477,079/ 10.6 | 124,468) 142,120] 14.2 | 28.9 | 29.8 92.3 | 91.9 
ast South a 366 , 302 415,607) 13.5 ite 139,404) 14,3 33.3 33.5 92.1 92.9 
West South Central 297, 320 322,545} 10.5 124, 257} 116,700} -6.1 | 4Ui.e 35.5 91.2 | 90.9 
j | 
Mountain ......... 116,793) 120, 3.1 56 | 51,016; -8.3 | 48.2 42.9 | 89.6 93.9 
168, 302 182,162) 8.2 89,411) 90, 1.2 | 53.1 | 49.7 | 95.2 | 8 
United States “| » 127,026 | 5.8 1,157,848 | 3.5 | be.5 41.5 93-7 | 93.5 
' 


1/ Based on data from the Cengus of Agriculture. 


Table 2.~ Average acreage and average value per fuli-owner farm, by mortgage status and geographic divisions, 
1930 and 1940 1/ 
Average acreage per farm Average value per farm 
Geogranhic Reported mortgaged jReperted free of dedé Reported mortgeged Reported free of debt 
Givisica Per- Per- Per- Per- 
| 1930} 1940 jcentage! 1930 | 1940 |centage; 1930 1940 jcentage| 1930 1940 [centage 
change | change change chanve 
Acres |Percent | Acres Percent Dollars Percent Dollars [Percent 
New Englend ...... ' 109 gu -13.8 | 107 89 | -16.8 | 6,992 5,259 | -24.8 | 6,098 4,294 -29.6 
j 
Micdle Atlantic ..! 95 | «2.3 26 83 | -3.5 | 7,678 5,686 | -25.9 6,378 4,747 | -25.6 
East North Central 99 96 -7.0 | gl £6 -5.5 | 8,328 6,194 ~25.6 | 7,007 5,117 | -27.0 
West North Central} 182 176 | -6.4 15 146 | -3.9 {12,892 7,769 | -39.7 | 9,933 5,773 | 1.9 
South Atlantic ...| 110 111 92 | -6.5 | 5,530 4,329 | -21.7 4,150 3,115 | -24.9 
| 
Fast Scuth Contral | 108 107 9 gh 86 -8.5 | 3,985 3,462 -13.1 | 3.193 2,507 | -21.5 
South Central | 238 aks +2.9 144 138 -4.2 | 7,667 5,945 | 4,893 3,306 -32.4 
Mountadm 321 | 276 396 | +43.5 | 9,936 7,462 | -24.9 | 5,841 3,920 | -32.9 
PaGific 117 115 _|_ -1.7 108 -13.0 115,249 9,589 | -37-1 122,167 7,308 | -39.9 
United States! 146 139 -4.8 114 112 -1.8 | 8,902 6,152 | -30.9 | 6,129 4,148 | -32.3 


i/ Based on data from the Census of Agriculture. 
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Average mortgage debt per full-owner farm reported mortgaged declined 
about one-fourth from 1930 to 1940, falling from $3,561 in 1930 to $2,657 
in 1940 (table 3). The two geographic divisions with largest percentage 
declines in average mortgage debt per farm —- the West North Central and 
Pacific - also showed the largest declines in average value per mortgaged 
farm; and the East South Central States, in which the smallest percentage 
decline occurred in average mortgage debt per farm, also showed the smallest 
percentage decline in average value per mortgaged farm. 


Average mortgage debt per $1,000 of farm land and buildings reported 
for mortgaged full-owner farms rose from $396 in 1930 to $4206 in 190, a 
rise of 7.6 percent (table 3). This rise in the ratio of mortgage debt to 
value is the result of a decline of 30.9 percent in average value per farm 
as compared with a decline of 25.4 in the average mortgage debt per farm. 
The largest percentage increase in mortgage debt per $1,000 of farm real 
estate occurred in the West North Central States (18.2 percent). In the 
East North Central, South Atlantic, and East South Central States mortgage 
debt bore about the same relationship to value in 1940 as in 1930. 


The data from which these computations are made are also available by 
States from the Bureau of the Census, and most of the information will be 
presented by counties. In addition, the 1940 census tabulations will con- 
tain for the first time information on the value and mortgage debt for the 
portion of part-owner farms owned by the operator. These additional data 
will make possible many additional uses of census mortgage-credit data. 


Table 3.- Average mortgage debt per farm and mortgage debt per $1,000 of 
mortgaged farm land and buildings, full-owner farms, 
1930 and 1940 1/ 


<i Mortgage debt per $1,000 

Mortgage debt per farm of farm land lal buildings 

Geogranhic division Percent- Percent- 
1930 1940 age 1930 1940 | age 

change change 

Dollars Percent Dollars Percent 

New England ......... 2,565 2,171 -15.4 363 406 +11.8 

Middle Atlantic .....| 3,029 2,416 -20.2 90 419 + 7.4 

East North Central ..| 3,773 2,810 -25.5 50 yg - 0.4 

West North Central ..| 5,639 4,025 -28.6 434 513 +18.2 

South Atlantic ......| 1,965 1,57 -19.9 351 356 + 1.4 

East South Central ..| 1,551 1,3 -13.3 384 382 - 0.5 

West South Central ..| 2,634 2,224 -15.6 338 367 + 8.6 

2,936 -20.9 370 388 + 4.9 

,909_ __ 3,438 -30.0 319 355 +11.3 

United States ..| 3,561 2,657 -25.4 396 426 + 7.6 


1] Based on data from the Census of Agriculture. 
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SMALL DECLINE IN FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT DURING 1940 


* 
* 
* 


ary 1, 1941. 


The amount of indebtedness secured by mortgages on farm real estate 
declined further during 1940, according to preliminary estimates for Janu- 


But the decrease was small as compared with other recent 


years, the total falling from $6,910,000,000 on January 1, 1940 to $6,82u,- 
000,000 at the end of the year, a decline of only 1.2 percent (table 1). 
For other years since 1935 the annual reduction has ranged from 1.9 to 3.3 


percent. 


The amount outstanding on January 1, 1941 is only 63 percent of 


the total on January 1, 1923 when farm-mortgage indebtedness for the coun- 
try as a whole was at its peak. 


Table 1.- Total farm-mortgage debt and amounts held by selected lender 
groups, United States, Jan. 1, for selected years, 1910-41 1/ 


— Federal |Land Bank 
Year land Commi s- oe Banks 3/ |Others 4/ 

mortgage banks sioner land ance com 

_debdt banks 2/| panies 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

dollars | dollars dollars | dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1910 | 3,207,863 386,961} 406,248)2,414,654 
1915 [4,990,785 669,984) 746,111/3,574, 690 
1920 18,448,772) 296,386 60,038} 974,826/1,204, 383) 5,913,139 
1925 |9,912,650| 923,077 446 
1930 |9,630,768/1,185,765 626,980/2,105,477| 997,468/4, 715,078 
1935 |7,785,971/1,885,087| 616,737] 255,931/1,258,900| 498,842/3,270, 47% 
1936 | 794,121) 175,677/1,054,770| 487,505/3,066,949 
1937 835,807) 133,499] 936,454) 487,534/2,943, 398 
1938 |7,214,138/2,024,473| 811,489) 104,163) 895,470) 501,450/2,877,093 
1939 |7,070,896/1,971,630| 751,392 87,362] 887,336) 519,276] 2,853,900 
1940 |6,909,794/1,894,563) 689,338) 65,719} 883,414) 534,170/2,842,590 
1941 |6,824,126/1,841,572} 646,660 48,766] 890,516) 543,408/2,853,204 


1] Excluding possessions. 
2/ Including joint stock land banks in receivership. 
3/ 1935-41, ineured commercial banks; prior to 1935, open State and national 
banks. 
4/ Including individuals, Farm Security Administration, State credit agen- 
cies, mortgage companies, and other miscellaneous lenders. 


The greatest regional reduction, in 1940 as well as in other recent 
yeare, occurred in the West North Central States, where there was a decline 
of 2.6 percent (table 2). 


This was considerably less than the 
4.2 percent in this region in the previous year. 


decrease of 
Reductions continued to 


be large in North Dakota (6.0 percent) and in South Dakota and Nebraska 


— 
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(both 5.1 percent). Increases were most noticeable in the New England and 
Fast South Central regions, where they were 1.4 and 0.8 percent respective- 
ly. Among these States, they were greatest in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Kentucky, and Alabama, reaching a high of 2.7 percent in the 
last-named State. Other States with relatively large increases were New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Arkansas, and Arizona. 


Table 2.- Total farm-mortgage debt, by States, Jan. 1, 1940 and 1941 


Per- || Per- 
State and cent-|| State and cent- 
division 1940 age division 1940 age 
change)! change 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars | dollars | Pct. dollars | dollars | Pct. 
Maine ... 30,427 30,732] +1.0 cose 79,286 78,559) -0.9 
13,738 13,920] +1.3 4O , 666 40 ,923| .6 
34,085 34,640) +1.6]) S. Atl. ..| 392,066] 390,174] - .5 
Mass. ... 54,497 55,120] +1.1 
Re. Be see 4, 54s 4,537] - .2 Ky. 105,729} 107,364) +1.5 
Conn. ... 51,030 51,952] _+1.8 Tenn. .. 87,047 85,442) -1.8 
New Eng. ..| 188,325) 190,901 +1.4]) Ala. ... 69,309 +2.7 
Miss. .. g 3 +1.1 
B. 806,232 E.8. Cent. 343, + .8 
8 +1.3 


Ne J. 50,215 
0 


Das 13 - Ark. ... 66,213 67,135] +1.4 
Mid. Atl. .|_ 395,857] 392,176) - .9 53,299 52,993] - .6 
Okla. 162,189] 161,229] - .6 
Ohio ....| 207,308], 205,549] - Tex ....|_ 530,172) 525,678] - .8 
Ind. ....| 198,996] 197,129] - .9]] W.S. Cent.|_ 811,873) 807,035] .6 
Ill. ....| 420,927} 414,318) -1.6 
Mich. ...| 173,959] 171,901) -1.2 Mont. .. 96, 95,497] -1.0 
Wis. ....|_ 382,687 Idaho .. 87,441 85,994] -1.7 
E.N. Cent. |1,383,877/1, 363,458) -1.5 Whe 37,023 36,728| - .8 
Colo 94,965 94,143) - .9 
Minn. :..| 343,512] 338,578] -1.4 N. Mex 26,768 26,094) -2.5 
Iowa ...-| 657,868) 645,094 -1.9]) Ariz 31,506 32,002] +1.6 
tices 1/244,183| 245,730 Utah . 45,635, 45,722] + .2 
N. Dak. .| 153,459] 144,253] -6.0 Nev 17,782 1 -4.5 
S. Dak. .| 151,910} 144,125] -5.1]) Mountain . 37,62 433,169] -1.0 
Nebr. ...| 334,560} 317,491] -5.1 
Kans. 602|__ 301,753) _-2-.5 Wash. ..| 118,522} 117,738] - -7 
1 Ore. 103,957 105.329 6 
W.N. Cent /2,195,094/ 2,137,024) -2. Cal. ... 1 
Del. 7.979 8,038 + 
Ma. 2/ .. 43,339 42,415} -2.1]] United 
70, 566 69,464] -1.6]] States ..|6,909,794/6,824,126/ -1.2 
Te. 22,064 21,749] -1.4 
84,923; 86,569) +1.9 
43, 243 42,457] -1.8] 1/ Revised. 


2/ Including District of Columbia. 
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Principal repayments continue to be an important factor in the de- 
cline of farm-mortgage debt, particularly that part of the debt held by 
lenders specializing in amortized loans. For instance, although the Federal 
land banks and Land Bank Commissioner showed noticeable increases in the 
amount of new loans closed and substantial reductions in farm real estate 
acquired - two developments which tend to increase debt or lessen its de- 
cline - their outstanding loans continued to fall, mainly as a result of 
principal repayments. Other lenders, excluding individuals and the agencies 
that are in liquidation, showed an increase in both loans recorded and loans 
outstanding. Recordings by individuals declined slightly in spite of an 
increase in the number of voluntary sales of farm lands and a further rise 
in land values. The general expansion in recordings was not apparent in 
all regions, but nowhere was there a decline of any great proportions. Re- 
ductions in the number of foreclosures were reported for all lender groups 
and in all regions. A fall in the total book walue of farm real estate 
held by the various lending agencies also indicated that disposals of farm 
lands previously acquired exceeded new acquisitions. 


Outstanding farm-mortgage loans of the Federal land banks and land 
Bank Commissioner continued to decline in 1940, a factor accounting for much 
of the reduction in the total farm real estate debt (table 1). Farm mort- 
gages held by the Federal land banks, which fell from a total of $1,894,- 
563,000 on January 1, 1940 to $1,841,572,000 at the end of the year, de- 
slined in all States, except Florida, Alabama, end Arizcna where they showed 
slicht increases. The unpaid balance of Land Bank Commigsioner loans was 
reduced from $689,338,000 to $646,660,000 but increased in Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arizona, and Montana. Loans 
of the Federal land banks on January 1, 1941 were about 10 percent below the 
total at their peak on January 1, 1936, while those of the Land Bank Con- 
missioner were down about 23 percent from the total at the beginning of 
1937. Together they now hold about 36 percent of the total farm-mortgage 
debt as compared with 39 percent in 1937 and 1938. 


Life insurance companies, which have held about 13 percent of the 
total farm real estate debt since 1935, increased their total loans in 1940 
for the first time since 1928. Although the rise from $883,414,000 on Jan- 
vary 1, 1540 to $890,516,000 on January 1, 1941 represents an increase of 
less than 1 percent, it appears to indicate a turning point in the trend of 
the farm- mortgage investments of these institutions. Increased sales of 
farms held by these companies undoubtedly was an important factor in the 
expansion of their mortgage loans during 1940. Their outstanding loans dur- 
ing the last few years have been only a little more than 4O percent as great 
as in 1928. Changes in their outstanding loans during 1940 were most no- 
ticeable in the North Central States, where life insurance companies have 
approximately three-fourths of their farm loans. Substantial increases oc- 
curred in Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, and Missouri. Other States in which 
loans were expanded considerably were North Carolina, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
and Texas. Significant reductions in the loams of these companies were 
apparent in Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, and California. 


Insured commercial banks continued to expand their farm-mortgage in- 
vestments during 1940, holding a total of $543,408,000 on January 1, 1941 
as compared with $534,170,000 one year earlier. Their farm real estate 
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loans have been increasing since 1936 and are now the largest for any year 
since 1934. Expansion was greatest in the Midwest, particularly Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee also showed marked increases. Reductions were of 
importance only in New York, Texas, and California. But in the latter 
State, where banks holding a little more than one-sixth of all loans held 
by this lender group are located, the decrease was substantial. 


Outstanding loans of the joint stock land banks continue to decline 
as the liquidation of these organizations progresses. On January 1, 1941 
they amounted to $48,766,000, or about one-fourth less than on the same 
date in 1940. At the beginning of 1941 these banks held mortgages equal to 
only about 7.5 percent of the total at the beginning of 1928, the peak year, 
They now have liquidated entirely their farm-mortgage loans in 5 of the 39 
States in which they were originally chartered to operate. 


A miscellaneous group of leniers classified as "others" in table 1 
increased their loans slightly in 1940. The total for this group is made 
up largely of loans held by individuals, but a decline in the amount of 
farm mortgages recorded by individuals during 1940 suggests that their out- 
standing loans decreased. The increase in the total of "others" resulted 
primarily from a considerable expansion in the tenant-purchase loans of the 
Farm Security Administration. These loans more than doubled during 1940, 
increasing from $32,212,000 at the beginning of the year to $65,619,000 
at the end. This organization also had loans outstanding for the construc- 
tion of farmstead improvements totaling $6,353,000 on January 1, 1940 and 
$6,917,000 on January 1, 1941, while their special real estate loans 
amounted to $555,000 on the latter date. The three main State credit agen- 
cies - Minnesota Department of Rural Credit, Bank of North Dakota, Rural 
Credit Board of South Dakota - further reduced their outstanding loans as 
they continued to liquidate these investments. On January 1, 1941 it is 
estimated that they held farm mortgages totaling $13,108,000 as compared 
with $14,823,000 one year earlier. 


FARM-MORTGAGE RECORDINGS INCREASE 
* 


The amount of farm mortgages recorded by all lenders during the first 
6 months of 1941 was $452,800,000 according to estimates by the Farm Credit 
Administration. This was $39,200,000o0r 9.5 percent more than was recorded 
for the comparable period a year earlier and $64,000,000 or 16.5 percent 
higher than the low of $388,800,000 recorded the first half of 1939. The 
amount recorded exceeds that of any similar half-year period since 1934 and 
1935 when, due to the refinancing operations of the Federal land banks and 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporations, recordings reached 981 million and 
577 million, respectively (table 1). 


Table 1.- Amount of Federal land bank and Iend Bank Commissioner loans 
closed, and estimated amount of farm mortgages recorded by other 
lenders, by 6-month periods for each year, 1934-41 


Estimated amount of 
Loans closed 1/ mortgages recorded 2/ 
Year and | Land Ineur- otal 
period | Bank | Indi- ance |Miscel-| all 
Commis-|viduals — com- |laneous| | lenders 
danke sioner | panies | 
Million/| Million 
1934 
Jan.—June | 433.0 | 309.9 | 115.8 56.6 20.8 45.2 | 238.3 | 981.2 
July-Dec. | 297.1 | 243.1 | 103.8 54.3 24.9 35.7 | 218.7 | 758.9 
1935 
Jan.-June | 151.8 | 125.0 | 141.3 $5.0 37.6 36.7 | 300.6 | 577.4 
ape the 95.8 70.9 | 116.5 79.9 38.8 35.0 | 270.2 | 436.9 
193 
Jan.—June 67.9 48.1 1-9 94.0 56.6 36.2 | 321.7 | 437.7 
July-Dec. 40.7 28.8 | 120. 92.1 58.5 24.2 | 295.2 | 364.7 
1937 
Jan.-June 36.3 23.4 | 145.3 | 116.7 69.4 27.1 | 358.5 | 418.2 
July-Dec. 26.5 16.3 | 117.6 96.1 58.8 24.2 | 296.7 | 339.5 
1938 
Jan.-—June 28.9 16.8 | 131.7 | 108.9 74.5 30.8 | 345.9 | 391.6 
July-Dec 22.4 12.3 | 102.4 | 101.1 62.9 30.5 | 296.9 | 331.6 
1939 
Jan.-—June 28.6 15.3 | 122.1 | 112.5 74.5 35.3 | 344.9 | 388.8 
> aire 22.9 11.9 | 104.6 | 105.3 63.5 32.0 | 305.4 | 340.2 
19 
Jan.—June 32.8 13.2 | 119.5 | 116.3 86.6 45.8 | 362.6 | 413.6 
eo 31.1 18.2 | 106.1 | 103.6 59.5 4o.4 | 309.6 | 358.9 
1941 
Jan.—June 38.0 21.8 | 131.1 | 119.1 92.6 50.2 | 393.0 | 452.8 


1/ Excluding Puerto Rico. 

2/ Based on reports from counties including from 31 to 4g percent of the 
farms in the United States. 

Source: 

Farm Credit Quarterly, Farm Credit Administration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
ay March 31, 1940, table 14, p. 26, and ibid., March 31, 1941, table 
14, p. 25. 


Or the $39,200,000 increase in recordings over the first half of 1940, 
77.6 percent represented increased recordings by insurance companies, commer- 
cial banks, individuals, and others, while 22.4 percent reflects an increase 
in loans closed by the Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor~ 
poration. Of the total increase in recordings by the first group, 38.0 per- 
cent was accounted for by individuals, 21.7 percent by insurance companies, 
9.2 percent by commercial banks, and 31.0 percent by miscellaneous lenders. 
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For the Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
the increase in amount of loans closed in the first 6 months of 1940 and 
1941 represents a reversal of the downward trend in evidence since 1934, 
although the closings in 1941 still were only about one-twelfth of those 
for 1934 (table 1). For insurance companies, however, there has been an 
increase from $20,800,000 recorded in the first 6 months of 1934 to $92,- 
600,000 in the first 6 months of 1941. Commercial banks have also had an 
increase in mortgage recordings since 1934 except in 1938, am recorded 
$119,100,000 in the first 6 months of 1941 as compared with $56,600,000 in 
1934. Thus insurance companies have more than quadrupled and commercial 
banks more than doubled their recordings since 1934 when the extension of 
new farm-mortgage credit by private lenders was virtually at a standstill. 


Insurance companies, commercial banks, and the two Federal agencies - 
Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation - all recorded 
(or closed, in the case of the Federal agencies) in 1940 a greater propor- 
tion of the total than in the 5-year period 1925-30, whereas individuals and 
other miscellaneous lenders recorded a smaller proportion. In actual vol- 
ume, insurance companies and banks recorded in 1940 only slightly more than 
one-half of the average annual amount recorded in the period 1925-30; indi- 
viduals recorded less than one-third, and the Federal land banks and Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation combined closed nearly the same amount as the 
Federal land banks alone during the earlier period. 


Recording data, while indicating the extent to which mortgage credit 
is being made available to farmers, do not necessarily indicate trends in 
the outstanding loans of the various agencies or lenders, as new mortgages 
recorded represent only one of several items determining the trend in out- 
standing loans. Repayments and foreclosures reduce outstanding amounts, 
whereas those recordings which represent loans refinanced may have no effect 
on outstanding loans. The increased recordings during 1939-40, as a matter 
of fact, did not result in increased outstanding farm-mortgage debt, as re- 
payments and other forms of debt liquidation have more than offset the 
amount of recordings. 


‘ FARM REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS OF LENDING AGENCIES SHOW a 


SUBSTANTIAL DECLINES DURING 1940 


A marked decrease in the number of farms acquired and a noticeable 
increase in the number of farms sold during 1940 resulted in a substantial 
decline in the farm real estate holdings of lending agencies. The book 
value of farms held by a selected group of lenders totaled $938,200,000 on 
January 1, 1941 as compared with approximately $1,013,000,000 on January 1, 
1940 (table 1). This represents a reduction of about 7 percent, which is 
the largest for any year since farm real estate investments of these agen- 
cies reached their peak at the beginning of 1937. On January 1, 1941 they 
were 11 percent below that peak year. 


| 
| 
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Table 1.- Acquired farm real estate held by selected lending agencies, 


Jan. 1, 1930-41 
Federal land 
ae Life Joint stock | Insured Three State 
Year insurance land banks commercial) credit 
companies 2/ banks 4+ agencies 5/ 
ration 
1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 
1930 29,517 120,020 19,685 26,860 
1931 36,865 151,229 22,202 33,511 
1932 53,588 219,947 37 9,008 
1933 83,158 71,741 7.454 
1934 96,632 65,072 85,740 2) 56,094 
1935 96,666 60,873 81,700 60,270 
1936 646,280 | 78,204 | 8/ 74,166 61,531 
1937 134,754 713,166 72,781 69,525 68, 
1938 132,038 705,207 62,030 p63 72,040 
1939 139,229 702,861 3,885 9,143 71,846 
1940 155,237 700 , 530 6,827 42,045 68,324 
1941 134,180 673,600 36,172 33,373 | 9/ 60,872 


1/ Investment, Including sheriffs' certificates and judgments, but exclud- 
ing prior liens. Excluding Puerto Rico. 

2/ Investment - partially estimated. Includes farm real estate sold under 
contract of sale. 

3/ Carrying value. Including sheriffs' certificates and judgments. Real 
estate held by banks in receivership included at book value. 

4/ Book value. 

5/ Investment. Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Da- 
kota, and Rural Credit Board of South Dakota. 


6/ Data unavailable. J/ Revised. 8&/ June 30. 9/ Preliminary. 


Reductions were apparent in the real estate holdings of all lender 
groups. Life insurance companies, which have the largest holdings of any 
lender group, reduced their investment in farm real estate by almost $27,- 
000,000, or about 4 percent. This reduction compares with a decrease of 
only about $12,500,000 during the previous 3 years combined. It should be 
noted, however, that the figures shown for life insurance companies include 
farms sold under contract of sale and for this reason are not strictly com- 
parable with those for other agencies. 


The Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation also 
show @ substantial reduction in their farm real estate investments. The 
book value of the farms held by these agencies declined from $155,237,000 
at the beginning of 1940 to $134,180,000 at the end of that year, or nearly 
14 percent. The latter amount is about the same as the book value of their 
holdings at the beginning of 1937. Approximately 80 percent of this total 
represents farms in the possession of the Federal land banks. 
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The joint stock land banks, which are in the process of liquidation, 
continued to reduce their farm real estate holdings during 1940, with dis- 
posals exceeding acquirements by approximately $11,000,000, about the same 
as in 1937. Farms owned by these banks on January 1, 1941 had a book value 
less than half that in 1934 when their real estate holdings were at a peak. 
Farm real estate held by insured commercial banks declined about 21 percent, 
the book value falling from $42,045,000 on January 1, 1940 to $33,373,000 
on January 1, 1941. This reduction, however, is less than occurred in 1937. 


Three State credit agencies - Department of Rural Credit of Minne- 
sota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South Dakota - which 
are in process of liquidating their loans, as a group showed a further de- 
cline in real estate owned. The Bank of North Dakota, however, continues 
to acquire more farm real estate than it sells. 


a 
. DEVELOPMENTS IN TEWANT-PURCHASE LOAN PROGRAM . 
* * 


Several developments of interest have occurred in the Tenant-Purchase 
Program of the Farm Security Administration since an article on this program 
was published in the November 1939 issue of the Agricultural Finance Review. 
These changes involve principally the method of financing the program, 
limitations on the price of farms eligible for purchase, methods provided 
for repayment of loans, and the progress in the operations of the program. 


Financing the Program 


Direct appropriation by Congress was the method employed for financ- 
ing the operations of the program during the first 3 years, 1938-40. Such 
appropriations amounted to 10 million dollars in 1938, 25 million in 1939, 
and 40 million in 1940. The amount for administrative expenses during each 
of these years was limited by statute to 5 percent of the appropriations. 
Instead of a direct appropriation for 1941 and 1942 loan operations, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was authorized to lend 50 million dollars 
each year to the Farm Security Administration. Administrative expenses for 
1941 and 1942, however, were provided through an annual appropriation of 
24 million dollars. 


The Act authorizing the loans to the Farm Security Administration 
provides that outstanding tenant-purchase loans may be pledged to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as security. Repayments of interest and 
principal on tenant-purchase loans, which previously were covered into the 
Treasury of the United States, are now used, therefore, to retire the HFC 
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loan. Ags in the past, the loan funds are to be distributed to the various 


States and Territories on the basis of the farm population and prevalence 
of tenancy. 


Purchase Price Limitations 


Section 1(c) of title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act pro- 
vides that no loan shall be made for the acquisition of any farm unless it 
is large enough to constitute an efficient farm-management unit and to en- 
able a diligent farm family to carry on successful farming. This provision 
is interpreted by the Farm Security Administration as meaning what is com- 
monly referred to as a family-size farm. The appropriation bills of 1941 
and 1942, however, included an additional provision that no farm covld be 
purchased under the Tenant-Purchase Program at a price in excess of the avy- 
erage value of farm units of 30 acres and more in the cowity, parish, or 
locality in which the loan is to be made. Therefore, in counties where a 
large proportion of the farms are more than 30 acres in size, e farm eli- 
gible for purchase cannot greatly exceed the average value of farms in the 
county. Where a large proportion of the farms contain less than 30 acres, 
it is probable that the value of eligible farms may be larger than the ayr- 
erage value of farms in the county. 


These bills provided further that the average value of farm units of 
30 acres and more shall be determined according to statistics of the Farn 
Census of 1940 after such statistics become available, but prior to that 
time may be determined in accordance with such regulations as may be pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture. The average price of farms 
finally approved for purchase during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
before commitments for property improvements or fees, was $3,713, as com- 
pared with $4,392 for the previous fiscal year. The average amount loaned, 
however, was $5,527 during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, as compared 
with $6,012 for 1940, $5,639 for 1939, and $5,046 for 1936. 


Repayment Method 


While the Tenant-Purchase Program continues to have availatle two 
methods of repayment - fixed and variable - considerably more emphasis has 
been placed on the latter, and each borrower whose loan is approved after 
July 1, 1941, is expected to retire his indebtedness on this basis. Bor- 
rowers under the variable repayment plan agree (1) to keep accurate and 
complete records of their incomes and expenditures, (2) to make such records 
available to proper FSA representatives, (3) to avvly all net cash income 
toward retirement of the loan when behind regular amortization schedule, 
and an agreed proportion when ahead of schedule, and (4) to abide by the 
decision of FSA as to whether retirement of debt under this plan is satis- 
factory. If unsatisfactory progress is being made, the borrower agrees to 
change to the fixed-payment plan. To determine whether a borrower is behind 
or ahead of schedule, his payments are compared with what would have been 
paid had he paid annually 4.326 percent of the contracted amount. A bdor- 
rower is not considered delinquent when he is behind schedule, however, un- 
less he fails to pay the amount for which he has been billed. 
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Under the provisions of section 3(b) of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, and under regulations prescribed by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, borrowers may be permitted to defer the payment of principal and 
interest for the first 1 or 2 years. Deferments, however, are approved 
only when funds are necessary to increase the income-producing capacity of 
the farm. Uses for such funds might include clearing, drainage, irrigation, 
and other farm developments, or producing necessary feed supplies, and 
building up a livestock enterprise. 


Operation 


For the 1942 program nearly 60 percent of the counties of the United 
States and the Territories of Puerto Rico and Hawaii have been designated 
as eligible for tenant-purchase loans. The percentage of counties desig- 
nated in each State varies from 11.8 percent in Nevada to complete coverage 
in five of the States (fig. 1). Of the total counties that have been des- 
ignated (1,817), 173 were designated for the 1942 fiscal year operations 
as of August 1, 1941. 
v 

~. PERCENTAGE OF COUNTIES DESIGNATED FOR TENANT 

PURCHASE LOANS, AUGUST 1,1941 
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Volume of Loans Approved and Outstanding 


During the 4 fiscal years ending June 30, 1941, the Farm Security 
Administration approved or encumbered funds for tenant-purchase loans in 
the United States and Territories totaling $117,074,752 (table 1). Of this 
amount, 64 percent was approved in the South Atlantic, East South Central, 
and West South Central States. The amount of loans outstanding as of June 
30, 1941 was $86,133,316, as compared with a total of tenant-purchase loans 
closed of $88,955,985 and a total of $97,065,189 certified to the Treasury. 
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Table 1.- Tenant-purchase loans approved: Sumber of borrowers, average ac » purchase price, total cost, and amount loaned, 
by States, fiscal years, 1938-41 1/ 
Original 2/ Total cost 
tate and division Borrowers ale 
ae Per sale Per acre Per sale Per acre Per sale Per acre 
Baaber Acres Dollers Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
27 128 »207 25.14 4,146 “4g 4,146 
New Hampshire ........+ 1 128 36.75 5,948 R32 5,948 
ee 20 182 4,999 27.49 5,802 31.91 5,802 31.91 
Massachusetts ......... 12 96 4,610 48.02 J 
3 25 3,673 146.92 136. 196. 
onnecticut | : | : 
170 ihe 4,665 31.48 5,516 37.21 5, 06 37-16 
New Jersey 33 105 7.276 69.03 8,156 6,158 
Pennsylvania 272 128 5,122 40.12 -81 
Middle Atlantic ...| 475 5,108 225 
111 7,032 63.61 8,243 Ts. 8,180 7%-00 
257 114 1,387 69.47 9,248 sl. 9,219 81.20 
388 142 ous 63.08 10,371 73-12 10,301 2.62 
ish 121 56 7,700 63.83 3.69 
225 135 . 1,528 55-92 55.57 
Forth Central 1,401 8,831 JO.67 8,780 ____70.27 
Minnss0te 327 180 1.602 42.21 6,546 47 8,465 47.00 
469 136 8,185 60.25 9,183 67.60 9,053 
158 4,860 6, 39.20 6,190 39-1 
North Dakota .......... 192 57 5,164 9.61 12.47 6,694 12.46 
252 8,619 9,897 xo. 9. x. 
West Barth Central 2,397 26 | 27-35 32.37 L922 32.18 
Delaware 26 127 4,409 2307 41.66 5,305 41.0% 
Maryland 148 92366 36.14 -90 6,355 42.80 
141 4,152 29.37 5. 38. 5,417 38-52 
West Virginia ......... 17 141 4,159 29.54 5,267 37. 5,265 37. 
Borth Carolina ........ 1,317 95 3,215 33.73 4,557 47.82 55% 47.78 
South Carolina ........ 1,227 lll 2,637 23.75 4,18 37.69 4,180 
Georgi® 2,096 125 2,263 18.15 3.6 30.66 
Ploridm 140 | 2,219 
South Atlantic . liz 2,839 ce 
Kentucky. ........- 430 126 6,07% 48.26 7.470 7,850 
792 123 4,112 33.34 5,596 5.38 5,592 
South Central 5,007 103 3,001 29-27 5- 651 
Arkane@e .....+-. 1,397 35 2, 560 26.86 4,427 46.46 4,427 46.45 
Louisiane 913 Tl 2,939 38.08 5.157 66.81 5,155 66.78 
187 4, 806 25.71 6,235 6,215 23-25 
ccccccoses — 5,339 1 1,16 135 * = 
46 365 6,731 18.46 9.826 26.9* 9,826 
52 132 60.27 9,674 73. 9,673 
cc 20 183 473 35.40 9,126 49.91 9. 49. 
vc 101 26 8,128 37.63 9,969 46.16 9.915 45-92 
Bow Mexico 36 282 6,293 22.34 6.857 1.44 8,857 
18 58 7.452 128.73 6,141 140.63 6,141 140.63 
26 83 6,495 77-93 7,820 93.83 7.320 93.83 
300 2.851 _ 015 8,762 8,762 29.18 
Washington 73 149 6,922 46.39 8,113 8,090 
53 138 7.175 52.15 8,882 64. €,878 
California .........++ 236 163.21 é 184.29 
258 8 73-06 8, $7.93 §,51 
UNITED STATES ......... 20,319 135 4,117 30.47 5,673 41.98 5,658 bi.ee 
Possessions ........ 3,469 102.03 5,254 154.51 5.245 154.21 
20,720 133 4,105 30.83 5,604 42.54 5,650 4,263 


L/ Calculated fron Gia furnished by Farm Security Administration, initial and supplemental tenant-purchase loans as of Aug. 31, 
1941, Supplemental Report Mo. 6, Finance Division, Sept. 17, 1941. 

2j Based on original purchase price plus fees incidental to purchase. 
¢ Iacludee dwellings, new construction, repairs, other buildings, purchase price, fees, and land improvement. 
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During the fiscal year1941 loans totaling $47,984,726 were approved. 
This is $11,500,000 more than were approved during the fiscal year 1940 and 
more than double the amount approved during the fiscal year 1939. 


The number of loans for which funds have been approved or encumbered 


is 20,720. This is less than 5 percent of the total number of applications 
received. 


Size of Loans 


The average acreage of farms approved in the United States since the 
beginning of the program is 133. These farms were purchased at an average 
price of about $4,100. The average size of the loans, however, was nearly 
$5,700. The difference is accounted for largely by authorized improvements 
made on the farm (table 1). 


The average acreage of farms approved for purchase during the cur- 
rent fiscal year dropped below previous years. It was 128 acres for the 
1941 fiscal year as compared with 139, 136, and 130 during the fiscal years 
1940, 1939, and 1938, respectively. 


In the fiscal year 1941 the average per-acre purchase price was re- 
duced by about 2 dollars under that of the previous fiscal year, but in- 
creased expenditures for imprcvements more than made up for the decrease. 
In the 1941 fiscal year the cost of property improvement was 32 percent of 
the total cost, whereas in the preceding fiscal year it was 27 percent. 


The decrease in the size and value of farms in the 1941 fiscal year 
from the level of prior years was fairly uniform over the entire United 
States except for FSA Region 9, composed of the States of California, 
Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, where the average size of farms increased from 
62 to 68 acres. 


° RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE ° 
& 


* 


Crop insurance will be available to cotton growers beginning with the 
1942 crop as a result of an amendment to the Federal Crop Insurance Act. 
Federal crop insurance was first made available to wheat growers on the crop 
of 1939. Both the plan of insurance and the actuarial basis for arriving 
at yields and rates for cotton are similar to those now being used in 
the wheat insurance program. Insurance will be voluntary, and protection 
against unavoidable losses in yields may be obtained for 50 or 75 percent 
of the average yield for the farn. 
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Under the crop insurance plan for cotton, coverage for an individual 
farm is determined from the average yield on that farm for the years 1934 
to 1940, adjusted to reflect the average yield for a representative period. 
In some areas this will be a 13-year period and in others, where there has 
been a definite upward or downward trend in yields as a result of changes 
in farming practice, it will be a 7-year period. Assuming that an average 
yield of 200 pounds per acre were determined for a farm, coverage under the 
75-percent plan would be 150 pounds per acre. Protection against losses in 
yields of cottonseed is provided along with protection against losses in 
lint yields by increasing both premiums and indemnities computed for lint 
cotton by 19 percent. This increase is based on the average relationship 
between returns from lint and returns from seed. 


The premium rate for an individual farm is determined by averaging 
the 7-year average loss-cost for the farm with the check premium rate for 
the county. In this computation the farm loss-experience is ordinarily 
given a weight of 3 and the county check premium rate a weight of 1. The 
average of the rates assigned to individual farms within a county must 
equal the county check premium rate. The farm loss-experience for comput- 
ing rates is the average annual loss-cost per acre that would have been 
indemnified had the farm been insured. The check premium rate for the 
ey & is based upon the county loss-experience for the l3-year period 
1928-40. 


As in the case of wheat, the State and local AAA committees will ad- 
minister the program for the Federal Crop Insvrance Corporation in the di- 
rect contact work with the farmer. The yields and rates for each farm in 
the county are being determined by the county agricultural conservation 
committees based upon the production data available. This work is being 
carried on by the committees under instructions prepared by the Corporation 
and subject to the approval of the State committee and the Corporation. As 
soon as the figures are available, each grower will be notified of his cov- 
erage and rate and the Corporation will be ready to receive applications 
for insurance. The filing of an application for insurance and the accept- 
ance by the county committee constitutes a contract to insure the growers’ 
cotton crop provided the coverage and premium rate are those anproved by 
the Corporation. The contract automatically covers the applicant's inter- 
est in all cotton crops in the county in which he has an interest at the 
time of planting. 


Use of Commodity Note in Payment of 
Crop Insurance Premiums 


The 1942 crop insurance program provides for the use of a commodity 
note in the payment of both wheat and cotton insurance premiums. Under 
thie new arrangement the applicant for insurance signs a note payable in 
bushels of wheat or pounds of cotton at or before mturity date, which is 
about harvest time. The per-unit price which will apply will be the market 
price as established by the Corporation at the maturity date or at the time 
of an earlier payment. 
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During the first 3 years of the wheat insurance program, premiums 
were paid in wheat or on the basis of the cash-equivalent price. Cagh re- 
ceived in payment of premiums was immediately camverted into wheat and all 
wheat was held in storage pending the payment of indemnities. Under this 
plan risks resulting from price fluctuations were avoided, but expenditures 
for storage were considerable, since holdings of the Corporation have ranged 
from approximately 64 million to 144 million bushels of wheat. The new 
plan, like the one previously used, enables the Corporation to avoid price 
risks regulting from market fluctuations, but, unlike the old plan, it will 
not require the carrying of large storage holdings. This plan will effect 
a saving in the storage and handling of wheat alone of approximately a mil- 
lion dollars annually. 


Increased Participation in Wheat Program 


Continued progress has been made in the writing of wheat crop insur- 
ance, with a substantial increase in the number of farmers insuring their 
1942 crop in the winter wheat States. This increase is particularly marked 
in Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska. Substantial losses were ex- 
perienced for the 1941 crop in Nebraska and Missouri as a result of the 
severe winter-kill in November 1940. These two States accounted for ap- 
proximately one-half of the total indemmities paid on the 1941 crop. Fig- 


ures showing the schedule of operations for all States are shown in Appendix 
table 25. 


Ldvestock Insurance.- Premium rates on livestock insurance have recently 
been revised by the Farmers Mutual Insurance Association of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. Premium rates will vary with the age of the work stock insured, 
as fellows: 


Premium rate as 
percentage of ~- 


Age of animal appraised value 
3 to 6 years 4 
T to years 5 
10 to 14 years 7 


Premium rates on breeding sires not over 14 years of age, and on colts 6 
months old and over, will be 5 percent of the appraised value. Colts under 
6 months and animals over 14 years of age are not insurable. 


The Farmers Mutual Insurance Association is a corporation insuring 
work stock and breeding sires for clients of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in Mississippi. Premium rates were formerly 5 percent of appraised 
value for all animals insured, regardless of age. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ratchford, B. U., American State Debts, Duke University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, 1941. Pp. xviii, 629. 


This book on State indebtedness is a timely contribution to the lit- 
erature on public debts, for its comprehensive treatment of the borrowing 
exneriences of the States should be an excellent source of information and 
interpretation for guidance in the days ahead. The financial problems of 
the Federal Government in the present emergency are not unlike those faced 
by the States during the Revolutionary War and by the Southern States dur- 
ing the Civil War. It will be recalled that the role now assigned to the 
Federal Government in the monetary policy and management of the country 
were on both those occasions shared with the States. The "penchant of the 
people for easy money," as the author succinctly puts it, "and the fallacy 
still fondly cherished... that the cost of a war can be shifted to some far 
distant future by borrowing," made legislative bodies reluctant to. impose 
adequate taxes, thereby necessitating excessive borrowing, which led to in- 
flation and thus contributed much to the economic dislocation of the coun- 
try during these emergencies and greatly intensified the difficulties of 
post-war readjustments. 


Beginning with a brief survey of the borrowing experiences of the 
Colonies, nearly half of the 600-odd pages in the book are devoted to a 
chronological discussion of State borrowing during the past 160 years. The 
second half of the book is devoted partly to a treatment of borrowing, by 
purnose, during the two decades following the World War. In this part the 
author also discusses at rather great length the legal aspects of State in- 
debtedness, paying narticular attention to the development of the "special 
fund doctrine," which in the past few decades enabled many of the States to 
get around constitutional limitations on their borrowing powers. In addi- 
tion, the author devotes one chapter to the economic effects and another to 
the administration of State debts. With the latter should be mentioned the 
chapters presenting two valuable case studies, one dealing with “Arkansas, 
a state that borrowed too much," and the only State to default during the 
depression of the 1930's, and the other dealing with Tennessee as an illus- 
tration of “how a state debt should not be managed." 


For the present, and even more for the future, the events described 
in this book may have some pertinence. Of course, history does not always 
reneat itself, but there is no reason to believe that the present emergency 
will not in many respects parallel our nast wars. Bwery one of these, in- 
cluding such minor ones as the Mexican War and the Spanish-American War, was 
followed by an increase in State exnenditures for charges on the debts in- 
curred during the war, for the cost of reabsorbing the ex-soldiers into 
civilian life and for the cost of assistance to veterans and their édenend- 
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ents. “Compensation” to soldiers for military service has been a tradition 
in this country. Especially large were the amounts spent for this purpose 
following the World War when, according to the author, in the 5 years, 
1920-24, 22 States borrowed nearly $500,000,000 for bonuses and loans to 
veterans - an amount which accounted for nearly one-third of all State bond 
issues during this 5-year period, and for over 12 percent during the 20 
years from 1919 through 1938. 


Large as this borrowing for soldiers! bonuses and loan funds was, it 
was exceeded in importance during these two decades by the borrowings for 
two other purnoses, highways and relief, both of which were practically new 
items in State budgets. In the last century the major purposes of State 
borrowing, other than for military purposes, were to provide for banks and 
the building of canals and railroads. The disastrous results of most of 
these ventures are well known. It is one of the merits of Professor Ratch- 
ford's work that it gives a comprehensive and comparative view of these de- 
velonments from a distant perspective. These developments have had a marked 
influence on the course of both State expenditures and borrowing. They are 
still of considerable significance in that they are largely responsible for 
many of the constitutional restrictions on State expenditures and borrowing, 
which in the last two decades have accentuated many of the problems accom- 
panying the so-called revenue bond financing of the States. 


In the attemot to atone for their past mistakes, many of the States 
from about the middle of the last century on imposed strict limitations on 
their activities. The effect on State borrowing is shown in the figures 
eiven by the author for the total outstanding indebtedness of the States, 
which from the nineteenth-century high of $356,000,000 in 1870 dropped to 
$229,000,000 in 1890, Except for a large contingent debt for local purposes 
in Massachusetts, this drop continued until a few years after the turn of 
the century. Since then, however, neither constitutional restrictions nor 
the memory of vast failures has been proof against a change in the trend, 
From $250,000,000 in 1902 the debts of the States kent increasing until by 
the end of 1938 they amounted to about $3,000,000,000. Most of this in- 
crease took place in the 20 years beginning with 1919, during which period 
the two items, highways and relief, accounted for 57 percent of all State 
bond issues. 


With the funding and refunding issues included, the bond issues of 
the States between 1919 and 1938 amounted to nearly 4 billion dollars. 
About 78 percent of this amount was borrowed for the four items, highways 
and bridges, relief and veterans, and for rural credit systems in the two 
Dakotas and Minnesota. In order of importance, highways and bridges topped 
the list with about 45 percent of the total, followed by relief with about 
13 percent, veterans with about 12 percent, and then the rural credit sys- 
tems with approximately 6 percent. 


It would be highly instructive at this time to know what will be the 
role of the various items in the borrowings of the States in the next 20 
years. At best we can but speculate, for 20 years in our fast-moving world 
is too long for predictions. Who would have dreamed in 1924, for instance, 
that 10 years later almost 50 percent of all State bond issues would be 
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made for relief purposes? To this reviewer, however, it appears that bor- 
rowing for rural credit systems will notrecur, inaamuch as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has largely assumed the function of government lending to farmers. 
Borrowing for veterans, on the other hand, is a distinct possibility, while 
the recurrence of relief bonds depends partly on how successful we will be 
in utilizing our resources after our defense efforts. In case we fail in 
this, there remains the possibility of shifting the entire function of re— 
lief to the Federal Government. This possibility is also strong with re- 
spect to provisions for soldiers' bonuses. 


Borrowing for general government, which includes bonds iseved for 
purposes such as educational institutions, hospitals, prisons and public 
buildings, constituted only a little over 11 percent of the total in the 
last two decades, but, as Professor Ratchford points out, borrowing for 
some items under this heading, along with borrowing for highways and social 
security, is likely to increase in the future. In the future, he believes 
that State debts are to play a more important part than in the past because 
local unite are unable to meet the many new demands made upon government 
and are therefore turning to the States for aid. "As a result," he says, 
"the States are assuming or subsidizing the financing of public schools, 
highways, social security, and other functions to a great extent. Some of 
those functions will necessitate borrowing, but even if they do not, the 
States will be so hard pressed for funds that they will find it difficult 
to retire debts." 


The financing of highways and bridges, with about 45 percent of the 
total, was by far the most important cause of State borrowing from 1919 
through 1938. About 1.6 billion dollars, or more than 50 percent of the net 
total indebtedness of the States in 1938, was incurred for this purpose. 
Of the original amount of $2,270,000,000 borrowed for this purpose, about 
4O percent was incurred through the saleof revenue bonds and the assumption 
of local debts. The assumption of local indebtedness for highway purposes 
came about in many cases with the formation of State highwey systems out of 
locally constructed and financed roads, while the rest were actually State 
obligations in everything but name, as they were incurred by the local gov- 
ernments for the States as a device for circumventing constitutional re- 
strictions on State borrowing. Many of the revenue bonds were also a means 
of evading constitutional restrictione, for in the usual sense of the term 
these were not really revenue bonds. As generally understood, a revenue 
bond is financed out of the yield of the enterprise for which it had been 
incurred. Most of these revenue bonds are so called because certain desig- 
nated revenues, usually the motor vehicle taxes, are pledged for their re- 
tirement. But the raising of these revenues affects the ability of the 
States to finance their other functions as much as if these bonds were gen- 
eral obligations. Moreover, there is not much doubt that the States would 
use their general taxing power to finance these bonds in case the designated 
revenues were not sufficient to meet the required amounts. 


Highways and bridges are likely to continue as an important cause of 
State borrowing, but according to the author "it is not likely that further 
large amounts will be incurred through the assumption of local debts," al- 
though, he asserts, "the use of revenue bonds ... may increase." In view 
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of the tendency for the States to extend their highway systems and to take 
over the function of road construction and maintenance from local authori- 
ties, this writer is inclined to regard with skepticism the first part of 
this prediction. It seems that there may be more assumption of such debts 
unless many of the States amend their constitutions so that they will be 
able to issue their own bonds directly rather than through local authori- 
ties. The increase in revenue bonds for highways, as well as for other 
purposes, May serve to perpetuate one of the worst features of State financ- 
ing in the past two decades - inadequate control over the issuance and man- 
agement, and the relatively high interest cost, of these types of bonds. 


Professor Ratchford deplores the use of this type of bond, asserting 
that it "is a confession that we are not willing to learn from experience," 
but his remedy does not appear to this reviewer as a very promising solu- 
tion of the problem. Instead of doing away with constitutional limitations, 
which to a large extent have been responsible for this problem, he would 
merely adjust these limitations so as to tie the borrowing power of the 
States to a percentage of their past revenue receipts. This formula would 
be too inflexible to meet the needs of State governments in times of emer- 
gency, especially if the outstanding debt before the emergency was close to 
the limit allowed. There is no satisfactory substitute for intelligent and 
conscientious public officials in managing public affairs. The author rec- 
ognizes this in his comment on the New England States, which, he says "do 
not have limitations and apparently do not need them since ... their legis- 
latures have shown they can exercise the borrowing power with discretion." 


Professor Ratchford makes an interesting attempt at analyzing the 
distribution of State borrowing in relation to various economic character- 
istics of the States. He finds that population growth, industrialization, 
income received, and motor vehicle registration in the period 1920-37 were 
associated with borrowing to a significant extent. Such correlations appear 
to be reasonable, but are of doubtful validity because of the wide differ- 
ences among the States in the methods used in financing their various ac- 
tivities. Some use the so-called revenue bonds in financing bridges, while 
others, as for example Ohio in recent years, employ for this purpose true 
revenue bonds, which, with a few exceptions, are left out of Professor 
Ratchford's figures on highway and bridge bond issues. What is more sig- 
nificant, in some States local governments carry on functions which in 
others are carried on by the State. For dependable results in a study of 
the relationship between economic factors and public borrowing, it would 
seem necessary to avvly the author's method of analysis to borrowings for a 
given purpose by all units of government. 


Joseph Rosa, 
Agricultural Economist. 
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Hart, Albert Gailord and Allen, Edward D. (in collaboration with the Econon- 
ics Staff of Iowa State College). Paying for Defense. The Blakiston 
Company, Philadelphia, 1941, pp. viii, 275. 


The main appeal of this book to the average reader is likely to be 
the comprenensive frontal attack made on the central problems of paying for 
defense. The authors have attempted to come to grips with basic problems 
involved in financing a defense program of major proportions, and in so do- 
ing have not hesitated to take a definite stand on a large number of con- 
troversial questions. The style is simple and straightforward, and there 
is a thread of consistency running through the several parts that reflects 
extensive thought on the defense financing problem as a whole. 


It is true that few of the ideas presented will be new to those who 
have worked extensively in this field, but this need not detract from the 
usefulness of the book. At a time when "compartment thinking" on these 
problems is likely to be in the ascendancy, it is refreshing to have an 
organized body of thought that attempts to attack the problem as a whole 
rather than separate aspects in piecemeal fashion. 


The first four parts of the book attempt to present answers to four 

or questions: (1) How far can we safely rely on expansionary financing? 

(2) How much nonexpansionary financing can be done by borrowing? (3) What 

kinds of taxes should we use? and (4) How to make fair taxes block infla- 

tion? Part V is a review of war finance abroad, covering Germany, Great 

Britain, Canada, and Japan; and Part VI outlines briefly a program for de- 
fense financing. 


Particularly appealing to the reviewer is the effort made throughout 
the book to look beyond the mere financial aspects of various measures to 
the fundamental economic problems - shifting the production pattern, alter- 
ing the distribution of income, and expanding output where needed. There 
must inevitably be disagreement among competent students on such questions 
as the relative efficacy of banking and currency measures, price controls, 
rationing, voluntary loans, compulsory loans, and various forms of taxation, 
as instruments for harnessing our economic efforts for national defense. 
By dealing forthrightly with such questions, the authors will have performed 
a very useful and timely service, even though they should accomplish no 
more than to focus attention on fundamental problems. 


The range of subject matter covered is too broad to permit brief 
summarization. But some indication of the scope of subject matter can be 
indicated by selected quotations. "Considerations of tax justice indicate 
that additional American taxes should be designed to fall principally on 
the middle and upper income brackets, with particular attention to incomes 
at the lower end of the present income tax scale and just below it" (p.11). 
"The defense effort itself will be much the same in physical terms whether 
or not financing leads to inflation, and whether or not revenue measures 
are fair" (p. 23). "To maintain a general price ceiling without wholesale 
evasion it is necessary either to have a stringent and sweeping rationing 
system or to drain away spending power by taxes or other non-expansionary 
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financing" (p. 71). "There is no reason to expect that government expan- 
sionary financing can be offset by monetary action" (p. 73). “This dasic 
cost of defense is the same whether funds are secured by borrowing or taxa- 
tion" (p. 81). "Thus it would appear that if a general sales tax were to 
be enacted, it should be either a manufacturers' sales tax or a retail 
sales tax" (p. 119). “Taxes which are ample in amount to drain off spend- 
ing power may yet be ineffective in blocking inflation if collections are 
not prompt" (p. 163). 


The four chapters dealing with defense financing in foreign countires 
are largely descriptive. Perhaps somewhat more attention might have been 
given specifically to possible adaptations of the methods used elsewhere to 
our own problems of defense financing. That this was not done may be ex- 
plained in part by the large number of collaborators in the study, and the 
difficulties of effective synthesis in such cooperative endeavors. Some 
unevenness of treatment of different topics may also stem from this same 
situation. 


But in view of the breadth of the subject covered, the authors are 
to be commended on the skill with which they have woven facts and ideas 
into a compact, readable volume. The book should find wide use among gen- 
eral readers, college classes, and discussion groups. 


Donald C. Horton, 
Senior Agricultural Economist. 


jurroughs, R. J. (with collaboration of Patton, H. S.) Experience of Mich- 
igan Rural Banks with Short-Term Loans to Farmers. Michigan Agricul tural 
Experiment Station, Section of Economics, Special Bulletin 311. S80pp. 
East Lansing, Michigan. August 1940. 


This study of the experience of Michigan rural banks in making short- 
term loans to farmers during the period 1928-37 is based on a study of the 
accounts of sample borrowers from 9 selected banks and a questionnaire sur- 
vey of 110 banks in the State. Barly chapters classify sample loans accord- 
ing to size, purpose, security, interest charges, and other loan terms, and 
relate the loans to the tenure of borrowers and to the type and size of 
their farms. Subsequent-chapters are devoted to seasonal and cyclical vari- 
ations in the use of credit, the liquidity of bank loans to farmers, and a 
comparison of farm customers' loans with other bank loans and investments. 


The evidence of Burroughs' study indicates that "the risk of losing 
interest or principal on the type of farm customers' loans ordinarily made 
by Michigan banks appears negligible," although he notes that there were 
wide variations in the length of time required for the complete repayment 
of loans, and that renewals were required in connection with 40 percent of 
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the loan cases. However, in collating the findings of this study with those 
of various other studies of bank loans to farmers, the apparent riskless- 
ness of loans in Michigan needs to be qualified, Farm-mortgage loans were 
excluded from the Michigan study. Many loans were segregated in special 
trust accounts and some losses may have been incurred on these loans even 
though they were not acknowledged during the period covered by the survey. 


The study also indicates that the liquidation record of loans was 
related to the type of farm enternrise conducted by the borrower, the pur- 
pose for which loan proceeds were used, the size of the loan, and the phase 
of the economic cycle in which the loan originated. Burroughs excluded 
from this part of his study loans originating prior to or outstanding at 
the end of the survey period, thus including only those loans that were re- 
paid during the survey years. The average size of these loans was consid- 
erably smaller than the loans included in most other bank studies, over 
half of the loans averaging less than $100. The resulting records of loan 
repayments may have been influenced to some extent by these factors. 


Approximately 87 percent of the 2,283 separate loans studied were 
repaid within 1 year, and 85 percent of the 1,784 sample borrowers cleared 
all their obligations to the bank within 1 year. According to the termi- 
nology used in the study, these individual loans and borrowers! loan ac- 
counts were liquid. However, only 60 percent of the 2,283 separate loans 
were paid in full at maturity without renewal, and more than one renewal 
was involved in-over one-fifth of the renewal cases. In numerous instances 
loans were actually renewed as many as 20 to 30 times. Burroughs therefore 
suggests that country bankers might give more attention to the feasibility 
of making loan terms correspond more closely with the period of loan need 
and of requiring periodic installment payments on loans. 


Attaining a position more consistent with true liquidity would re- 
sult, in many cases, in an extension of the period of repayment. It might 
also of necessity force some reduction in the volume of lending, particu- 
larly if borrowers should be required to "clean up" their obligations at 
least once a year. Many Michigan country bankers, according to Burroughs, 
considered that they would not have sufficient business to operate at a 
profit under these circumstances, and that they would have to depend more 
on outside investments in order to maintain earnings. However, there is 
evidence in thie and other studies that losses on outside investments, par- 
ticularly in certain types of long-term obligations, have been greater than 
on customers' loans. Consequently, the possibilities for regaining the 
volume of loans which might otherwise be lost seem to lie in uncovering 
profitable sources of business that could meet the standards imposed. 
Michigan banks are encouraged by Burroughs actively to seek to exvand good 
loane, and to participate in loans on stored farm products under purchase 
agreements with the Commodity Credit Corporation. They are also counseled 
to perticipate indirectly in agricultural financing by purchasing obliga- 
tions of the various federally sponsored credit agencies, if outside invest- 
ments are needed to supplement local loans. 


Willard 0. Brown, 
Associate Agricultural Economist. 
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Southworth, S.D. and Chapman, J.M. Banking Facilities for Bankless Towns. 
7T5pp. Issued by the American Economists Council for the Study of Branch 
Banking, P. ©. Box 467, Grand Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 1941. 


Southworth and Chapman see large numbers of "bankless towns" either 
left without banking facilities through the elimination of more than 20,000 
banking offices between 1921 and 1933 or unserved by the remaining 18,500 
offices. Concluding that cooperative credit associations, cash depositories 
and various other attempted solutions do not constitute any contribution to 
the problem in the long run, they suggest that laws governing branch bank- 
ing should be liberalized to vermit the establishment of branches or branch 
offices (even limited or part-time offices) in a large number of amall 
cities and towns now without banking facilities whenever sufficient busi- 
ness is available to make such offices self-supporting. According to the 
information presented on the income and costs of operating small branches, 
deposits of $200, 000 and loans of $100,000 would be required as a minimum 
for profitable operation. 


The authors point out the advantages of banking facilities to the 
smaller community in transacting business, in attracting a substantial vol- 
ume of trade, and in strengthening its economic position. They also empha- 
size that "to meet this threat," (gradual encroachment of other agencies 
upon the field of lending) "the banks will be well advised to consider the 
possibilities of establishing branches in areas where loan business is 
still available, for in this period of vastly excessive reserves, it is 
clear that branches are needed from the bankers’ point of view, not so much 
for the collection of deposits as for the profitable utilization of funds 
already on hand." 


This study is one of a series advocating extension of the vrinciple 
of branch banking. With its main thesis there is no objection on the part 
of the reviewer. It should be recognized, however, that eliminating bank- 
lessness through the provision of deposit and short-term commercial loan 
facilities will not necessarily meet the need for credit facilities in many 
agricultural communities unless these banks provide credit suited to the 
requirements of farmer-borrowers. 


Those in the field of agricultural credit will note that the study 
does not include the system of production credit associations in the dis- 
cussion of cooperative credit institutions. Over 500 of these local asso- 
ciations, together with their field offices and other local representatives, 
are currently furnishing farmer-members with credit facilities, but without 
devosit and checking privileges. An apvraisal of this Nation-wide system 
of production credit would seem pertinent to the study of problems of bank- 
less towns, along with the consideration of residential cooperative associ- 
ations in Nebraska and cooperative banks in Arkansas. 


Willard O. Brown, 
Associate Agricultural Economist. 
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Members of the Staff, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Banking Studies. August 1941, vp. v-x, 496. 


This volume is made up of 17 essays prepared by various members of 
the administrative divisicne of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The paners were written under the general supervision of a 
Staff Editorial Committee consisting of Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, Elliott 
Thurston, and Bray Hammond. 


Written in nontechnical sityie, the series of essays presents a bivad 
nicture of banking and monetary developments with particular reference to 
the functioning of the Federal Reserve System in that setting. The scope 
of the discussion is indicated by the essay titles: Historical Introduc- 
tion, Federal Banking Legislation, Currency System of United States, Banking 
Structure of United States; Branch, Chain, and Group Banking; Credit and 
Savings Institutions Other Than Banks, Commercial Bank Operations, Super- 
vision of the Commercial Banking System, Policy and Procedure in Bank Ex- 
amination, Public Nature of the Reserve Banks, Operations of the Reserve 
Banks, Deterrents to Membership in the Reserve Systeu, Money System of 
United States, Monetary Contrels, Work of the Board of Governors; System 
Organization: Determination of Credit Policy; and Instruments of Federal 
Reserve Policy. 


As indicated in the preface, it is difficult in a field as contro- 
versial as that of money and banking for an author tc remain entirely 
neutral. On the whole, however, the authors have succeeded in maintaining 
a rather objective viewpoint, relying chiefly on the presentation of facts. 
The method of allocating a special segment of the field to each author has 
led to some duplication of facte which probably would have been eliminated 
had these papers been written as a unified manuscript. Nevertheless, as 
each author has specialized in his particular field, the whole volume car- 
ries a sense of authoritativeness which frequently ir lacking in other 
books on money and banking. 


The book will be found extremely useful to those who wish a quick 
review of the functioning of our currency and banking structure. It should 
be varticularly useful as reference reading for courses in money and bank- 
ing. 


Norman J. Wall, 
Head, Division of Agricultural Finance. 
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Agencies, including the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Com 
modity Credit Corporation, Federal land banks, Federal Farm Mortgage| 
Corporation, and other programs of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


* References to foreign publications have been omitted. 
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DeGraff, Herrell F. The ownership and mortgage history of farms in the 
town of Wewfane, Niagara county, New York. W. Y. (Cornell) Agr. Col. 
A. B. 341, 23pp., processed. Ithaca, 1941. 


Eckert, P. S. Distribution of the total amount of short-term farm loans 
outstanding in Ohio from five lending agencies by agency and county, 
as of June 30, 1939. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Dept. Rural Econ. Mimeogr. 
Bul. 138, l3pp. Columbus, 1941. 


Edmiston, Henry, and Anderson, Gunhild. United States government corpora- 
tions and credit agencies in 1940. Fed. Reserve Bul. 27(4) :297-307. 
Apr. 1941. (Published by Board. of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, D. C.) 

Contains tables which show assets and liabilities of government 
corporations and credit agencies, 1935-40; and principal assets and 
liabilities of farm credit agencies, Dec. 31, 1940. 


Farm Credit School. Sponsored by New York State Bankers Asmciation in 
cooperation with the New York State Col. of Agr., Ithaca, NW. Y., 
March 10-11, 1941. 99pp., processed. (May be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 22 E. 40th St., New York, MN. Y.) 

Partial contents: The agricultural credit situation in New York 
State, W. I. Myers, pp. 7-15; Credit needs of the farmer, Earl Clark, 
pp. 16-19; Merchant and dealer credit extension, H.L Peet, pp. 20-26; 
Long term credit, E. H. Thomson, pp. 27-30; Short term credit, A. L. 
Gillett, pp. 31-36; The place of the Farm Security Administration in 
the picture, R. Tyler Space, pp. 37-41; The place of the commercial 
bank in the picture, Otis A. Thompson, pp. 42-51; Rediscount facilities 
of the Federal reserve bank with respect to farmers' paper, C. K. Bow 
man, pp. 52-57; Factors affecting farm incomes, ¥. B. Hart, pp. 58-68; 
Short term farm loan analysis, George Stebbins, pp. 69-77; Scientific 
farm credit cases, Nicholas A. Jamba, pp. 78-81; How to get more good 
agricultural loans, Lester D. Hays, pp. 82-84, and G. F. Britt, pp.85- 
9; Credit problems as seen by the other half of the farm partnership, 
Mre. EB. B. Bickford, pp. 90-91; What's ahead, A. G. Brown, pp. 92- 98. 


Farrington, C. C. Farmers repay crop loans. JU. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Agr. Situation 25(6):9-11. June 1941. (Publishe? in Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


Horton, Donald C., and Lingard, Harold T. Competition in mortgage lending. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Situation 25(3) :14-17. March 
1941. (Published in Washington, D. C.) 


Koller, B. Fred. Credit practices and credit costs of cooperative oil as- 
sociations. Minn. Uniw. Dept. Agr. Divs. Agr. Econ. and Agr. Ext. 
Farm Business Notes, no. 224, pp. 1-2. University Farm, St. Paul, 
1941. 


Larson, A. L. Financing of Oklahoma cooperatives. Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Current Farm Econ. 14(3):76-86. Stillwater, June 1941. 
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Mann, M. G. Present and potential effects of government loans on cotton 
marketing ,abstract;. Assoc. South. Agr. Workers. Proc. (1941) 42: 
190-191. 1941. 


Murray, W. G. Foreclosures in 1940 lowest in 20 years. Iowa State Col. 
Agr. and Mech. Arts. Agr. Ext. Serv. and Agr. Expt. Sta. Iowa Farm 
Boon. 7(3):6, 16. Ames, Mar. 1941. 


National City Bank of New York. Higher loane on farm commodities. Natl. 
City Bank of New York (Monthly Letter om Econ. Conditions, Govern- 
mental Finance, U. S. Securities, June 1941, pp. 65-68. (Published in 
New York, WN. Y.) 

An examination of the Bankhead-Fulmer Act under which... "the Com 
modity Credit Corporation is required to offer loans to growers on 
five basic farm crops at 85 per cent of the ‘parity price.'" The con- 
Cluding sentence of the article follows: "In the long run efforts of 
groups to strengthen their position against other groups ty legislative 
enactment must be futile, but they are costly while they last; and the 
present efforts will add immeasurably to the complexity of post-war 
problems." 


Packel, Israel. The law of the organization and operation of cooperatives. 
307pp. Albany, N. Y., M. Bender & Co., Inc., 1940. 
The financing of cooperatives, Ch. VIII, pp. 146-161. 


Pan American Union. mural credit department established in Bolivia. Pan 
Amer. 8) Bul. 74(11):787- 788. Wov. 1940. (Published in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Patton, H. S. Survey of farmers' loan accounts at Michigan country banks. 
Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Quart. Bul. 24(1):23-31. East Lansing, Aug. 1941. 


Schmidt, Carl Theodore. American farmers in the world crisis. 345pp. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Credit for the farmer, Ch. VI, pp. 207-221. 


Shaw, H. 0. Wheat loans in Oklahoma and United States. Okla. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Current Farm Econ. 14(2):54-59. Stillwater, Apr. 1941. 


Stokdyk, EZ. A. Financing agricultural cooperatives. Calif. Dept. Agr. 
Bul. 30(1):130-134. Sacramento, Jan.-Mar. 1941. 


U. S. Congress. Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Commodity 
loans and marketing quotas. Hearings... 77th Congress, let session on 
8. 935, a bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 with 
respect to commodity loans and marketing quotas... February 27, 28, 
March 3,4, and 19, 1941. 177pp. Washington, D.C.,U. S. Govt. Print. 
off., 1941. 


U. 8. Farm Credit Administration. Eighth anmal report...1940. 292pp. 
Washington, D. C., 1941. 
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White, BE. D. Beneficial services rendered cotton growers by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Address delivered ... before the llth anmal Ten- 
nessee Cotton Classing School, Memphis, Tenn., July 10, 1941. 13pp., 
processed. Washington, D. C., U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, 1941. 


Land Values and Appraisal 


Armstrong, Robert H. Valuation problems in an unbalanced economic world. 
Appraisal Jour. 9(1):41-47. Jan. 1941. (Published by the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, I11.) 


Brewster, John M. Standards of living and land values. U. 8. Dept. Agr. 
Bur. Agr. Econ. Land Policy Rev. 4(3):3-7. Mar. 1941. (Published in 
Washington, D. C.) 


Carll, Cloice D. Valuation of water rights. Appraisal Jour. 9(1):48-53. 
Jan. 1941. (Published by the American Institute of Real Bstate Ap- 
praisers of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 22 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, I11.) 


Cole, Ralph H. What we can learn from appraisal studies. Amer. Soc. Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers. Jour. 5(1):64-70. Apr. 1941. (May be 
obtained from Joseph Ackerman, Sec.-Treas., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, 111.) 


Conference of the American Society of Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers 
end The Appraisal Institute. Proceedings ... held at Winnipeg, Mani- 
tota, Canada, June 25, 26, and 27, 1940. Amer. Soc. Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers. Jour. 4(3):1-158. Wow. 1940. (May be obtained from 
Joseph Ackerman, Sec.-Treas., The Farm Foundation, 600 8. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, I11.) 

Partial contents: The need for and proper basis of a sound apprais- 
al system, by Robert R. Hudelson, pp. 18-28; Discussion of R. R. Hud- 
@lson's paper, by Stanley W. Warren, pp. 28-31; Rural appraising - 
panel discussion, conducted by True D. Morse, pp. 31-34; Advance prep- 
aration for making an appraisal, by ©. N. Rogers, pp. 35-37; Appraisal 
field inspection, by H. B. Sommerfeld, pp. 38- 50; Appraisal plats, by 
Herbert Pike, pp. 51-55; The earning statement, by W.J. Smith, pp. 56- 
60; Comparative adjustments, by E. EB. McAnelly, pp. 61-65; The appraie- 
al report - buildings and other improvements, by Ereel Walley, pp. 66- 
68; Appraisal reports ~ what they should show, by Henry C. Hall, pp. 
68-70; Analyzing appraisals made by the American Appraisal System, by 
C,U. Jett, pp. 70-73; Concluding remarks, by Mr. Morse on appraisals, 
p- 73; Comment, by W. G. Murray, pp. 73-74; The synthesis of materials 
for appraising, by Conrad H. Hammar, pp. 74+94; Discussion of Dr. Ham 
mar's pamer by B. C. Hope, pp. 94-101; by H. C. Grant, pp. 101-104; 
Farm management in relation to rural appraisal, by H. ©. M. Case, pp. 
104-112; Appraising raw lands in western Canada, by W. BE. Hobbs, pp. 
112-131, discussion by A. Newman, pp. 132-137; The appraisal of unde 
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veloped land which is part of a developed farm unit, by J.W. Canfield, 
pp. 137-141; Progress of appraisal technique and practice in western 
Canada, a symposium by F. W. Gulland, H. M. Morrison, A. R. Purchase, 
and W. J. Smith, pp. 141-147; Development of rural appraisal technique 
and progress during the last few years, by D. Howard Doane, pp. 148-158. 


George, James P. Correlation analysis of farm land values. Jour. Farm 
Econ. 23(3):668-671. Ang. 1941. (Published by American Farm Economic 
Association, Asher Hobson, Sec.-Treas., Dept. of Agricultural Economics, 
Univ.of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 


Johnson, A. R. Another look at land values. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. 


Econ. 2 Situation 25(6):20-22. June 1941. (Published in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


King, Willford I. Dependence of real estate values upon national income. 
Appraisal Jour. 9(1):29-33. Jan. 1941. (Published by the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, I11.) 


Parcher, L. A., and Salisbury, James, Jr. Surface ownership and assessed 
valuation of land in mineral areas of Oklahoma. Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Current Farm Econ. 14({3):86-93. Stillwater, June 1941. 


ike, Herbert. An appraisal method for corn-belt farms. Appraisal Jour. 
9(1):54u-68. Jan. 1941. (Published by the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, 111.) 

"The method of appraisal proposed, ... developed principally for the 
commercial corn-belt farm, ... provides for a uniform handling of data 
common to all farmappraisal needs, with flexibility to suit the speci- 
fic purpose for which the appraisement is intended. The report form 
is a synthesis of desirable features from methods now in use, tempered 
by repeated trials in the field and by the writer's appraisal study 
and experience.* 


Sifton, Bruce. Problems in ranch appraisal. Amer. Soc. Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers. Jour. 5(1):32-37. Apr. 1941. (May be obtained from 
Joseph Ackerman, Sec.-Treas., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I11l.) 


Wickens, David Lawrence. Residential real estate; its economic position 
as shown by values, rents, family incomes, financing, and construction, 
together with estimates for all real estate. Publ. no. 38. 305pp. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 1941. 

This study "presents the results of several years @ intensive study 
of the statistics of real property, especially nonfarm residential real 
estate. * 
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Insurance 
Clendenin, J. C, Two years of crop insurance. Pacific Coast Econ. Assoc. 
Proc. (1940) 19:40-43,. MBugene, Creg., 191. 


Cragg, Alliston. Do you need some money? Consumer credit as a meane of 
economic stability. 27lpp. New York and London, Harper & Bros., 1941. 


\, 
Federal crop insurance, pp. 184-185. 


DeGraff, H. F. Life insurance for farmers, N.Y. Agr. Col. (Cornell) Ext. 
Bul. 459, 43pp. Ithaca, 1941. 

"The purpose of this bulletin is to point out briefly how life in- 
surance works, and some of the points to be considered by the policy 
buyer and the policy owner." 

Herd, Mamie I. Crop and livestock insurance, 1937-40; a selected list of 
references. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Econ. Library List 2k, 
38pp., processed. Washington, D. C., June 1941. 
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Leager, M. C. Farmers' mutual fire insurance companies. WN. C. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 329, 19pp. Raleigh, 1941. 


Puhr, M. C. Cutting plant insurance costs in Texas. U.S. Farm Credit 
Admin. News for Farmer Coops. 8(3):19- 20. June 1941. (Published in 
Washington, D.C.) 


Smith, Leroy K. Crop insurance for 1942, U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
Agr. Situation 25(8):12-13. ang.1941. (Published in Washington, D. C.) 

Walker, ©. C. Effects of wheat crop failure in Oklahoma and crop insur- 
ance in Oklahoma. In U. S. Congress. Select committee to investigate 
the interstate migration of destitute citizens. Interstate migration. 
Hearings... 76th Congress, 34 sess., pursuant to H. Res. 63 and H. Res. 
491... Part 5, Oklahoma City hearings, Sept.19 and 20, 1940, pp. 2145- 

2147. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1941. 

Wallace, B. A. Fara accidents costly. Insurance lessens burden. Ohio 

Univ. Agr. Col. Ext. Bul. 215, Upp. Columbus, 1940. 


Allen, E. D. Taxing and spending for Iowa's highways. Iowa State Col. Agr 
4 Mech. Arts. Iowa Farm Econ. 7(4):14-16. Ames, Apr. 1941. 

Victor D. The oleomargarine taxes and Magnano co. v. Hamilton. 

seo. Wash. Law Rev. 9(7):837-852. May 1941. (Published by the George 

Washington University, Washington, D. C.) 
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Bosworth, Karl A. Black belt county; rural government in the cotton coun- 
try of Alabama. Ala. Univ. Bur. Pub. Admin. Pubs. 2, lilpp. Univer- 
sity,Ala., 1941. 
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Bradshaw, H. C. Budgeting in Texas counties in terms of living within 
available resources. Southwest. Social Sci. Quart. 21(4):325- 334. 
March 1941. (Published by Southwestern Social Science Association, 
Daniel Borth, Jr., Sec.-Treas., Louisiana State Univ., University, La.) 

"This paper is confined to a single measure of the effectiveness of 
county budgeting (as enacted in 1931), namely, the degree to which the 
counties are able to live within their available resources. The anal- 
ysis is based on a sample of 60 counties for the calendar, or budget, 
year 1935." 


Brookings Institution. The government of Montgomery County, Maryland; a 
survey made at the request of the board of county commissioners. 740pp. 
Washington, D. C., 1941. (The Institute for Government Research of the 
Brookings Institution. Studies in administration, no. 41.) 


Buehler, Alfred G. Production taxes. Harvard Business Rev. 19(4) :458-469. 
Summer 1941. (Published at 330 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y.) 
The writer discusses "a tax upon the value added in production by 
each business enterprise which; has recently been suggested by a num 
ber of writers as the most suitable form of business taxation." 


California. Legislature. Assembly. Governmental Efficiency and Jbonomy Fact- 
finding Committee. Report ... pursuant to House resolution no. 67, 
California Legislature, 53rd (extraordinary) session. 2%3pp. Sacra- 
mento, Printed in California State Printing Office, 1940. 


California. Legislature. Assembly. Revenue and Taxation Fact-finding Com 
mittee. Report ... pursuant to House resolution no. 67, California 
Legislature, 53rd (extraordinary) session. 27pp. Sacramento. Printed 
in California State Printing Office, 1940. 


Carlson, Reynold E. Interstate barrier effects of the use tax. Law and 
Contemp. Problems 8(2):223-233. Spring 1941. (Published by the Duke 
University School of Law, Duke Station, Durham, N. C.) 


Cline, Denzel C. Commodity taxes. Amer. Acad. Polit. and Social 8ci. Ann. 
— Mar. 1941. (Published at 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Coleman, R. W. The new tax code and essential changes poweore in assess— 
ment -_ taxation. Kans. State Bd. Agr. Rpt. 60(242):42-48. Topeka, 
Apr. 1941. 


Consumption taxes. Law and Contemp. Problems 8(3):415- 654. Summer 1941. 
(Published by Duke University School of Law, Duke Station, Durham, WN. C.) 
Partial contents: Characteristics, developments and present status 

of consumption taxes, by Paul Studenski, pp. 417-429; The distribution 

of revenues from state—-collected consumer taxes, by L. Edwin Smart and 
John HN. Hart, pp. 463-481; Jurisdictional and interstate commerce probd- 
lems in the imposition of excises on sales, by Joseph P. McNamara, 

pp. 482-h94; Special problems in the levy of municipal excise taxes, 

by Seymour Graubard, pp. 613-624; Federal experience with consumption 
excises, by Charles R. Kavanaugh, pp. 625-651. 
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Crowder, Farnsworth. How much do you want good government? Nation's Bus- 
iness 29(4):26-28, 86, 87, 88, 90. Apr. 1941. (Published by the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C.) 
Calls attention to the growing cost of local government and to a 
movement of groups of citizens to inquire into local government opera- 
tions for facts that may serve as a basis for action. 


Dreesen, W. H. Financing fire protection for timber lands under Oregon 
laws. Oreg. Agr. Expt.Sta. Bul. 384, 27 pp. Corvallis, 1940. 


Bwing, Russel H. County government and administration; a manual and syl- 
labus. S6pp., processed. Denver, Colo., School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance, University of Denver, 1940. 


Fesler, James W. Worth Carolina's local government commission. Natl. Munic. 
Rev. 30(6):327-334. June 1941. (Published by the National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 


Florida. U.S. Work Projects Administration. Municipal government in Flor- 
ida, v. 1. Report of the state and local government survey. 213pp., 
processed. ,Jacksonville, 1939. 


Ford, Robert S., and Shepard, EZ. Fenton. Retail sales taxation in Michigan. 
Mich. Univ. Bur. Govt. Michigan Pamphlets no. 12, 20pp. cAnn Arbor; 
1941. 


Fuller, Grace Hadley, comp. A selected list of recent references on fed- 
eral and state grants-in-aid including a section on education. 2&pp., 
processed. ,cWashington, D. C.; U. S. Library of Congress, Division 
of Bibliography, Sept. 4, 1940. 


Glover, Charles P. A new thesis for tax appraisals. Appraisal Jour. 9(3): 
266-275. July 1941. (Published at 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, I11l.) 
"The purpose of this article is to direct experienced appraisal 
thought to the assessment problem, from not only a technical but also 

@ practical viewpoint." 


Hannah, H. W. An analysis of Illinois legislation relative to the consol- 
idation of political unite. I11.Univ. Col. Agr. Ext. Serv. I11. Farm 
Econ. no. 70, p. 495. Urbana, 1941. 

Provisions on consolidation, pp. 496-499. 


Heer, Clarence. State and local expenditures during the emergency period. 
Amer. Acad. Polit. and Social Sci. Ann. 214:22-28. Mar. 1941. (Pub- 
lished at 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Hockley, H. A., and Lee, Alvin T. M. Perfection of title to tax forfeited 
lands. llpp., processed. Washington, D. C., U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, June 1941. 


Howard, Mayne S. Principles of public finance. 438pp. Mew York, Chicago 
cetc.; Commerce QOlearing House, Inc. 1940; 
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Illinois. Tax Commission. Survey of local finance in Illinois, v. 5,7, 8. 
Prepared by Illinois Tax Commission in cooperation with Work Projects 
Administration. cChicago: 1940-441. 


v. 5: Bonded indebtedness of local governments, 1927-40. 413pp. 
v. 7: Drainage district organization and finance, 1879-1937, 213pp. 
v. 8: Tax-rate limits and assessment ratios, 1925-40. 180pp. 1940. 


Indiana Taxpayers Association. Cost of government in Indiana, v.5. 180pp., 
processed. Indianapolis, Dec. 1940. 

This "fifth edition" of the Cost of government in Indiana "covers 
receipts and expenditures for all departments of the state government, 
the cities and towns, counties and townships. A new feature is an ex- 
planation of the sources of all state and local revenue." 


Jacobs, J. L. Neighborhood and property obsolescence in the assessment 
process. Jour. Land & Pub. Util. Econ. 17(3):344- 353. ang. 1941. 
(Published by Northwestern University, School of Commerce, 337 EB. Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago, 111.) 

"The approach and techniques described here give due weight to the 
various elements involved in determining the fair property value and 
meet the requirements of assessment equalization. The examples of re- 
sulting treatments presented are based upon data derived from analysis 
of the influence of obsolescence on property values attributable to 
character of residential neighborhoods and to over- or under-improvement 


of specific classes of properties in Kansas City and Jackson County, 
Missouri." 


Kendrick, M. S. The New York system of taxation. N. Y. Agr. Col. (Cor- 
nell) Ext. Bul. 454, 60pp. Ithaca, 1940. 
A revision of Cornell Extension Bulletin 216 published in 1931. 


Kumlien, W. F. Basic trends of social change in South Dakota. VII. Local 
government. S. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 347, 3lpp. Brookings, 1941. 


Landers, Frank M. Units of government in Michigan. Mich. Univ. Bur. Govt. 
Mich. Pamphlets no. 11, 43pp. cAnn Arbor: 1941. 


Long, Henry F. State and local government taxes in the crisis. Amer. Acad. 
Polit. and Social Sci. Ann. 214:126-132. Mar. 1941. (Published at 
3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Lutz, E. A. Rural public-welfare administration and finance in New York. 
N.Y. Agr. Col. (Cornell) Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 760, 72pp. Ithaca, 1941. 


Maine. Historical Records Survey. Town government in Maine (preliminary 
ed.) prepared by the Maine Historical Records Survey Project, Division 
of Professional and Service Projects, Work Projects Administration. 
206pp., processed. Portland, Me., 1940. 

4... Essays on the three most common types of municipal government 
in Maine - towns, plantations, and village corporations; cand: ... on 
many of the officers which have been established by law to handle the 
affairs of the municipal units... * 
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McCracken, 0.0., and Arpke, Frederick. The general property tax structure 
and irrigated agriculture in Pinal County, Arizona. lipp., processed. 
Washington, D. C., U. &. Dept. of Agriculture, Bur. of Agricultural 
Economics, Mar. 1941. 


Miller, William Stanley. Valuation of real estate for taxation. Appraisal 
Jour. 9(2):123-130. Apr. 1941. (Published by the American Institute 
of Real Estate Appraisers of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 W. Monroe 8t., Chicago, I11.) 

"The tax problem is here presented from the assessor's standpoint... 
Includes an informative exposition of the development of the real prop- 
erty tax in New York City." 


Minnesota. Laws, statutes, etc. Selected laws relating to taxation and 
tax-forfeited lands enacted by the Minnesota Legislature, 1939. Com 
piled by J.A. A. Burnquist, Attorney General. 3lpp. ,:St. Paul? 19407; 


Minnesota Institute of Governmental Research, Inc., St. Paul. An analysis 
of Minnesota state fiscal operations, 1932-40. Dedication of revenues 
and erroneous allocation of accounting functions as obstacles to sound 
fiscal operation. Minn. Inst. Governmental Res. State Governmental 
Res. Bul. 11, 36pp. St. Panl, Minn. ,1941; 


National Association of Assessing Officers. Committee on Assessment Organ- 
ization and Personnel. Personnel administration in local assessment 


fenth progress report. 49pp., processed. Chicago, I11. 
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National Association of Assessing Officers. Committee on Assesement Organ- 
ization and Personnel. Report ... submitted to the annual meeting of 
members in ... Baltimore, Sept. 11, 1940, and adopted with exceptions 
noted on page 14. 28pp., processed. Chicago, Ill. 11940: 


National Association of Tax Administrators. Proceedings of the 1940 con- 
ference... St. Louis, Mo., May 26, 27, 28, 1940. Uépp. Chicago, Fed- 
eration of Tax Administrators :1941; 

Partial contents: Interstate problems in sales tax administration, 
by Joseph P. McNamara, pp. 1-7; Interstate problems in income tax ad- 
ministration, by John J. Ronan, pp. 9-14; Interstate aspects of rail- 
road taxation, by George W. Mitchell, pp. 15-18; Double domicile in 
inheritance tax cases, by Harry 0. Levin, pp. 25-28; Federal-state ad- 
ministrative relations under the Public Salary Tax Act, by W. T. Sher- 
wood, pp. 32-34. 


Hational Conference on Assessment Administration. Papers presented at the 
seventh National Conference on Assessment Administration, held at Bal- 
timore, Md., Sept. 9-12, 1940. Tipp. Chicago 11940: 

Partial contents: The assessment of unimproved subdivision prop- 
erty, by Philip H. Cornick, pp. 25-28; Parking facilities and land 
values, by C. 7. McGavin, pp. 36-42; and 1940 assessment legislation 
and court decision, by Ronald B. Welch, pp. 61-70. 
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Wational Tobacco Tax Conference. Proceedings of the fourteenth annual con- 
vention... Providence, R.I., Sept. 15-17, 1940. 38pp. Chicago, Ill., 
Federation of Tax Administrators :1940: 

Partial contents: Recent developments in interstate and Federal- 
state aspects of tobacco taxation, by Howard P. Leatham, pp. 13-15; 
Uniform tobacco tax collection statistics, by J.B. Neville, pp. 16-17; 
Model stamp specifications and uniform contracts, by Ernest S$. Good- 
rich, p. 18; Cooperation between dealer and administrator, by H. Clyde 
Reeves, pp. 19-20; Cooperation between manufacturer and administrator, 
by Louis H. Fuess, pp. 20-22; To tax or not to tax, by Matthew C. Mit- 
chell, pp. 23-27; Digest of tobacco taxes, January 1, 1941, pp. 31-37. 


Nelson, Alf Z. Forest land taxation in Culpeper County, Virginia, 23pp., 
processed. Washington, D. C., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Ser- 
— Division of Forest Economics, Forest taxation inquiry, April l, 
1941. 


Ohio. Tax and Revenue Commission. Report ... submitted January 15, 1939. 
Uuzpp. Columbus. The F. J. Heer Printing Company, 1940. 

The final report of this commission authorized in 1938. Gives a 
general review of the Ohio tax system and of the tax systems in certain 
other states. 

The titles of the appendices follow: A. Tax receipts for State and 
local purposes, by kind of tax, Ohio, 1934-37, p. 395; B. Operating 
revenues and expenditures of Ohio, 1937, pp. 396-402; C. Report of the 
Committee on Taxation of the Ohio State Bar Association, recommended 
changes in Ohio laws relating to the administration and collection of 
taxes, pp. 403-408; D. Discounts granted for prompt payment of taxes 
in twenty states, pp. 409-412; HE. Report of Thomas C. Lavery ... in re 
codification of excise tax procedural provisions, pp. 413-428. 


Oregon. University. Bureau of Municipal Research and Service. The nature 
and value of tax-exempt real property in three Oregon counties, pre- 
pared ... in cooperation with the Oregon State Tax Commission and 
Welby Stevens, Lane County assessor, W. C. Templeton, Linn County as- 
sessor, R. Shelton, Marion County assessor, with the assistance of Work 
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Table 1.— Farm-mortgage debt: Total outstanding and amounts held by selected lending agencies, 
United States, 1940 and 1941 1/ 


Amounts held by selected lending agencies 


Total Federal Farm Security 
Beginning farn- lend denies Life Three State Administration 
of month mortgage Joint stock Commercial Construction] Tenant pur- 
and Lan¢ insurance credit 
dedt land banks Danks of farn- chase and 
Bank companies agencies 
2/ stead in- devel- 


provements opment 6/ 
} 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 


“JT, 000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 


1940: | | 
Jan. | 6,909,794 | 2,583,902 65,719 683,414 534,170 14, 823 6, 353 2,212 
Apr. | | 2,556,482 61,052 | a 6,617 , 500 
July | | 2,537,805 55,060 | | 543,472 6,798 0, 653 
Oct. | | 2,524.47 | 8/ 52,764 | --- 7,269 0,836 
1941: 
Jen. |3/6,824,126 | 2 2,488,232 | ug, 766 | 8/ 890,516 | 8/ 543,408 | 2/ 13,108 | 6,917 | 8/ 65,619 
Aor. | | 2,463, 330 | 45 905 82, 353 
July | | 2 2,437, 087 43,630 | | 551,126 6.957 | 91, 396 
Table 2.- Short-term loans to farmers held by selected lending agencies, 1940 and 1941 Pi 
| Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration — Commodi ty 
Beginning | Commercial |Federal Production |Regional ag- Security Credit 
of month banks 2/ intermedi- credit Ticultural | Bmergency [Drought re- Adminis- Corporation 
ate credit | associ credit cor-| crop loans | lief loans | tration 5/ 6/ 
| banks |_tions 4/ | porations 
1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 
1940: 
Jan. | 1,094,392} 33,354 154, 496 8 ,005 116,775 52,555 276,233 173,027 
Apr. | os 173,8 7,888 124,072 51,973 289, 207 149,855 
July | 1,182,72 ,033 200, 425 7,768 129, 548 51,671 320,454 150,196 
Oct. vil 40,901 194, 558 7,010 126,522 51,384 | 319,997 | 274, 726 
Jan. 1,281,275 34,102 172,312 5,255 117,980 50, 452 | 512,946 
Acr. | VU 37,120 195, 296 | 124,855 49,983 345,207 | ake, 
July {| 1,167,204 42,184 221,419 | 129,800 49,687 362,907 | 213, 
Table 3.- Loans to farmers' cooperative organizations held by selected lending agencies, 
United States, 1940 and 1941 
- 
Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration Inarad 
Beginning Yarm Security |Commodity Credit 
intermediate Marketing Act | Administration Administration}/| Corporation 
credit banks P revolving fund | | 
1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars | » 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
1940: | 
Jan. | 1,835 76,252 20, 547 169,122 11,550 26,812 
ker, | 1,7 69, 312 19,763 | 2 12,673 21,234 
ily 897 62,177 18, 200 | 205, 886 | 13, 355 18,895 
ot. 352 73,132 15, 739 | 14,278 19,087 
gut; 
Jan. | 1,490 74, 742 16, _ | 232,086 15,125 2 ‘93 
Apr. 1,332 70,2 15,967 252,913 15,791 »189 
July 9 73,747 15, 644 7 Ne 16,803 23,567 
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Table 4,- Amount °f Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans closed and estimated amount 
of farm mortgages recorded by other lenders, United States, 1940 and 1941 
Loans closed 1 Estimated amount of mortgages recorded by other lenders 2/ Total 
Period all 
Federal Land Bank Commercial | Insurance Miscel- 
land banks |Commissioner individuals banks _companies laneous 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1940: 
Jan. - March 17.0 9.3 63.4 60.1 47.8 20.3 191.6 217.9 
Apr. - June 9 8.9 eo 6.2 38.2 20.5 171.0 195-7 
July - Sept. 14.6 8.7 8 = 27-7 22.3 143.5 166.8 
Oct. - Dec. 16.5 9.5 59.3 56.9 31.8 18.1 166.1 | 192.1 
1941: 
Jan. - March 21.2 12.1 72.7 64.0 55.7 25.7 218.1 | 251.4 
ipr. - June | 16.8 9.7 58.4 55.1 36.9 | 24.5 174.9 | 201.4 
Farm Credit Administration. 
Table 5.- Estimated amount of farm-mortgage debt, by States, Jan. 1, 1910-40 
(See table 2, p. 51. Also Agricultural Finance Review, Nov. 1939, pp. 90-92. ) 
Table 6.- Farm real estate loans held by selected lending agencies, by States, Jan. 1, 1941 1/ 
Federal Federal 
land banks | Joint stock | Life land banks | Joint stock | Life 
and Land land banks insurance and Land land banks insurance 
| Bank Com 2/ 3/ companies 4/ Bank Com- 2/ 3 companies 4/ 
__nissioner 2/ 
~s | 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
Maine 9,411 0 1 Georgia ...... 36,219 1,452 10,247 
New Ham 1,999 0 0 Florida ...... Q 
Vermont . .| 5,887 4 South Atl. . 
Massachusetts . | 10, 588 0 7 
Rhode Island .. | 1,776 | fe) O | Kentucky ..... 44,002 132 15,354 
Connecticut ...' ‘9.398 Q 3 Tennessee . 38,203 0 12, 288 
New England ., Q 15 Alabama ...... 36,111 881 2,213 
Mississivpi ..|_ 33,869 | 
Bew York ...... 47,619 2,027 a2 Cent. | 152,185 | 
New Jersey .... 13, 808 317 158 
Pennsylvania .. }. 2 Arkansas ..... 22,618 1,220 13,364 
Middle Atl. . 87.033 3,972 1.4g2 || Louisiana 23,979 105 6,094 
| Oklahoma ..... 4g ,079 25,817 
Indiana ....... 417 8,709 , 206 W. S. Cent. } 
Illinois ...... 168,003 5, 064 107,423 
Michigan ...... 66,922 791 2,962 Montana ...... 26,696 132 2,188 
Wisconsin Idaho ........ 34, 869 2 6, 762 
EB. Cent. . 17.295 208.354 || Wyoming ...... 13,464 877 145 
Colorado ..... | 1,404 | 2,791 
Minnesota ..... 147, 333 260 53,575 || New Mexico ...| li,io2 | o | 1,297 
247,679 3,794 196,066 || Arizona ...... 10,738 | | 1,582 
Missouri ...... 55,273 757 57,293 | 18,994 5/ 301 
North Dakota .. 81,227 27 3,673 || Nevada ....... 349) | 
| South Dakota .. 63. 805 312 16,431 Mountain ...| 153,804 
Nebraska ...... 140, 358 1,136 | | 
Kansas ........ 121.763 52 699 __|| Washington ... | 39,269 | 221 14,188 
W. N. Cent. . 857.438 6.324 | Oregon ....... 35,400 869 6, 764 
California .../| 132.943 | Q 12.165 
Delaware ...... 1,156 29 Pacific ....| 207,612 33,207 
Maryland ...... 10, 758 75 2, 302 | 
Virginia ...... 1,172 202 8 j 
Veet Virginia . 471 | UNITED sTaTES 2,488,232 4s, 766 890, 516 
North Carolina 33,055 3,626 9,868 | 
Scuth Carolina 22, 640 sul 2,289 || Puerto Rico . 11,282 | 
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| 
| 
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Table 7.- Federal land bank and land Bank Commissioner loans: Amount outstanding, principal repayments, 
other deductions, and loans closed, 1940 and 1941 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Loans 
Decreases in loans Net change in 
outstanding tstanding 
Year and quarter beginning of| Principal | Other deduc- Loans closed 
_quarter _repayments | tions (net quarter 
1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars/1 re|/1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars 
1940 
Jan. - March 1,904, 655 26,707 4,529 31,236 17,01 -14, 223 1,890,432 
Apr. - June 1,890,432 20,678 5,200 25,878 1508 -10,024 1,880,408 
July - Sept. 1,880,408 22,999 5,442 28, 441 14,730 -13,711 1,866, 697 
Oct. - Dec. 1,866,697 27,028 5,134 32,162 16,683 -15,479 1,851,218 
1941 
Jan. - March 1,851,218 29,777 7,256 37,033 21,319 -15,714 1,835, 504 
Apr. - June 1,835, 504 27,393 7,053 16,880 1,817,938 
LAND BANK COMMISSIONER 
1940 
Jan. - March 690, 880 16,808 5,694 22,502 9,339 -13,163 677.717 
Apr. - June 677,717 12,016 5,818 17,834 8,967 - 8,867 668 , 850 
July - Sept. 668, 850 14,905 3,653 18,558 6,725 - 9,833 659,017 
Oct. - Dec. 659,017 17,455 2,901 20,356 9,635 -10,721 648, 296 
1941 
Jan. - March 648 , 296 17,043 ,087 20, 730 12,117 - 8,613 639, 683 
Apr. - June 639,683 15,108 191 19,299 9,734 - 9,565 630,118 
Farm Credit Administration. 
Table 6.- Estimated amount of interest charges payable on farm-mortgage debt, 
by geographic divisions, 1939 and 1940 1/ 
Geographic division 1939 1940 Geographic division 1939 1940 
1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
New England ......... 9,739 9,867 Bast South Central . 16,996 17,040 
Middle Atlantic eeeee 20,866 20 , 568 Vest South Central . 43,714 43,094 
Bast North Central .. 67,151 65,982 Mountain .......ss+ 23,659 23,350 
West North Central .. 106,482 102, 518 Pacific .scscceeeees 41,989 42,007 
South Atlantic ...... 20,115 19,772 United States ... 350,713 344, 218 


Table 9.- Average rates of interest on farm-mortgage debt, by States, Jan. 1, 1910-40 
(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941, pp. 61-62.) 


XUM 


| 
| 

| 
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Table 10.- agricultural loans held by insured commercial banks, by States, 
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on specified dates, 1941 L/ 


| Fare real estate lows ‘Farm real estate loans 
State and division ——-—— State and division - ~. 
1 Jan. 1 July Jan. July Jan. 1 | July 
1,000 dollars “dollars 1,00C dollars 
Maine 1,927 Georgia .... | 7, 
New Haupshire 899 il Florida .. ‘ 3,033 4 31 
Verzont South Atlantic 55,999 ] 
vassachusetts 
Rhode Island Kentucky . | 53 2066 
Connecticut Tennessee 782 
New England Alabama 520 | 219 
Mississippi .. 37: 3,124 
New York East South Central .|_ 5 35,991 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania | Arkansas 3,920 17,158 304 
icdle Atlentic Louisiana y 25,131 618 
Oklahoma ‘ 4O,2?7 37,791 
Chio 29,506 || Texas 0 10,6 137,819 5,158 
Indiana 1,610 West South Central .|_ 24,853 923 220, 180,071 
Illinois 70,713 i 
Michigan 21,681 || Montana 1,001 233 23, 35% 
Wisconsin | _26,621 || Idaho 303 1, 305. 14, 
East North Central | 180,131 il Wyoming | gue 1,090 12,188 , 
| Colorado | 2,598 2,416 28, 687 4541 
Minnesota -| 20,153 20,339 | 81,663 63,962 || New Mexico 561 606 | 6,55 8,038 
ee | 46, 425 47, 390 100, 244 116,710 jj Arizona . | 852 691 | 7,070 10,962 
hissouri 19,779 19,975 69,143 54,120 Utah .... 2, 862 10, 459 ug2 
Worth Dakota ............ 1,165 1,128 | 28,335 14,636 || Nevada ......... 
South Dakota ..... 2,047 2,059 | 26, 843 26,554 Il Mountain ..... 10,523 10,517 97,179 
.1_2/ 10,821 10,751 | 51,759 Wi Weshington .............] 5,009 5,459 18, 883 17,407 
dest North Central ..|_2/10€,017 _ 109,299 | 2/%37,072_ 368,003 {i Oregon 2,089 2,086 | 1?, 809 11,725 
3, 402 3,444 | 614 622 104, 329 101,910 _110,959 109,896 
| 9,853 10,137 | 4, 250 4, 366 loy 
District of Columbia 77 55 | 15 2 UNITED STATES ....... 12/ 543, 551,126 11,261,275 1,167,206 
{ 16,699 16,853 | 13,477 14,207 | 
| 5,530 6,525 | 3,006 3,161 || Possessions 3/ 118 98 | 7 5 
Worth Carolina .......... | 8, 93 9,342 | 7,970 10,653 Ii | | 
South Carolina .......... | 1,67 1,805 | 6,026 6,672 | | | 
| | 


Federal intermediate credit banks, by States, outstanding on specified dates, 1 


Private 


Production credit 
ociatio 
State and division — ne 
| Jan. 1 | July 1 
| 1,000 dollars 
| 
1,030 
New Hampshire ....... 226 
Vermont ......-... 1,172 
Massachusettes ..... 768 
Rhajie Island ...... 388 
Connecticut 1, 302 
New England 
Hew York .........- 
New Jersey ..........-. 
Pennsylvania ..... 


Middle Atlantic 


Ohio 
Indiana . 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
East North Centra 


Minnesota 
lowa 
Miseouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kancas oe 
West North Central 


Delaware 

Maryland 

} Virginie ....... 
West Virginia . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


oO 


ro 


4,201 

\__30.339 32,938 
\ 

\ 265 332 

| 1, 709 309 

2,457 3,222 

1,012 

1, 338 9 

661 9 


Jan. 1 


institutions 
| 


July 1 


State and division 


352 463 || Georgia 
9) 9 Ploridea 
208 239 South Atlantic 
) o W 
0 O Kentucky . 
24 il Tennessee | 
595 Teo Alabama | 
i Mississippi .. | 
1 2/ i] East South Central .| 
2 50 il ! 
2 _l Arkansas ... 
Oklahoma ..... of 
993 1,001 jj Texae = | 
078 575 West South Central | 
18 991 il 
2 168 || Montana 
052 Idaho 
737 715 || New Mexico 
53 Arizone 
70¢ 714 Utah 
au 283 Nevada 
15< Mountain 
89 232 Il 
159 16? || Washington 
4, B24 +,35° il Oregon 
| California 
) Pacific 
112 il 
C | UNITED STATES 
263 
51 il Puerto Rico | 


Tavle 11.- Short-term and intermediate-term loans to farmers by production credit associations and private financing institutions discounting with 


Production credit | Private financing 
_ associations = 


institutions 


July 1 
dollers 
750 9 
3,029 | 
28,146 
| 
3,987 | ub 66 
3,609 | 117 2u7 
3,056 | 2u7 298 
| 
"16,456 _1,058 3, 190 
| 
5,15? | 260 1,266 
5.376 5€2 1, 354 
4,678 | 1,942 2, 310 
23,657 10,919 745 
6,947 36% 
861 97 288 
2,137 102 61 
73 | 569 
Li 
784 345 
219 8 57% 
.437 4a 83 
846 _2,]07 
02 
219,903 33,116 42,106 
1,510 | 786 78 


Farm Credit Administration. 


| 
| 
| 
| 1,000 dollars i] | 1,000 
| 
| 2,176 
355 
13,973 
3,92h 
3, 270 
1,673 
2.670 
2,095 
10,258 12,531 2, 389 
\ 4, O47 
6,893 6,877 
7,068 1, 862 24, 
18,739 10,630 
408 2,043 7 O87 
6, 359 202 
6, 362 7,328 1,873 
\ l } 1,41 1, 358 
3, 687 4,501 
4 
1b, 403 
170, 086 
1,526 


Table 12.- Bsergency crop and feed loans held by the Fare Credit Administration, end rural rehabilitation loans held by the Farm Security Administration, 


by States. for selected dates, 1941 


State and division 


Meine 
Bew 
Vermont 
Rhode Island . 
Connacticut 
England 


Bew Yor« 

New Jereey 

Pennsylvania ..... 
Middle Atlaatic 


. 
Indiana 
Tllinote 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Borth Central 


Minnesota 
lowa 
Miseourit 
Borth Dakote 
South Dakota 
Bebracka 
Kaneas 
West Borth Central .. 


T Emergency crop and | Rural retabilitation Beergency crop and | Rural rehabilitation 
__ feed loans 1/ -—|— _loane feed loans 
1,000 ¢oliars 4 2,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 
322 | Gouth atianti 
pe 
Sie _ 3.5 Arkanene 
4 « 390 ° 
> 2.721 
403 sig Weet South Central 18,923 
? 3.777 7, 425 6,254 
? 3 6, 701 7.62% 
lora 4,076 10, 386 11,602 
7, 2,041 11,023 || Mew Mexico 2.723 2,911 3, 447 
12 529 7% il arizona 224 262 | 1,2 1,535 
4.4 1,337 1,324 3,901 4, 262 
42,778 43. 3u2 10, 945 Nevada ~ | 423 
| 29,117 29,124 | 16,950 Mountain 25,504 | 38,550 532 
7,910 6,071 3,982 If | 
12,505 Washington 1,774 1,290 | 4,978 5. 
___ 100,293 _ 102,195 | __ 88,205 i Oregon ........ 368 413 | 3,226 3. 


| 64 78 132 161 Pacific ...... | 16,( 


Delaware 

Mary land ECS 350 ¥10 | 770 949 

| 1,936 2.475 | 3.535 4,200 UNITED stares ............ 67,862 Y | 312,786 362,501 

Borth Carolina 1,561 2.577 | 5,100 7.991 Possessions 6/ 576 | 160 
South Carolina .. | 2,102 3.677 | 7,155 5,086 | 

L Includes $11,220 not allocable by States. 


State and division 


Malice 
New Haapel.ire 
Verzont 


... 

Rhode Island . 

Connecticut 
Sew England . 


North Central . 


h Dakota . 

Sou Dakote 

Sebracka 

eas 
West Borth Central 


Deleware . 
Marylanc . 
Virginie . 

Weet Virgiate . 
Borth Carolina . 
South Carolina 


Fare Credit Administration and Farm Security Administration . 


Table 1}.- Farm Security Administration loans outstanding, by types of loans, by States, July 1, 1981 1/ 


leans to individuals ! q leans to individuals I 
- —! Loans to | - Loans to 
Rural |conetruction| Tenant- | cooperatives State and division | ping) pe. [construction] Tenant- | cooperatives 
habs Litation|of 4 ‘nabs litation!of | devel ap 
rovezenteideve opment | | dmprovemente| development 
dollere | dollars {| dollars | dollars | | @olleres | dollars dollars dollars 
294 au | 96 Florida .. 2s 129 | 496 258 
g22 | sl o ff South Atlantic ....... 955 | 16,007 '| 
j 5% | 56 | | | i 
o | » | © Kentucky ........... 4.757! 221 2,567 | 
7,988 | 17,695 | 24 | 5,088 | 1,288 
4,608 | | 276 q East South Central ...! 1, 
& * 7 1 26,049 1,254 | 4, 60 1,722 
9,390 | 223 1,96 1,362 Louisiana .......... | 10,288 | 177 = 1,541 
5.616 | | 2,166 | West South Central ...| 22,861 2,008 22 
| 7,302 o (| 3.42 | 10 ! ! | 
7,018 n liss | Montana ! 6,256 1,012 ! 
___35,58 215 10,6668 | 2286 ii Wyoming | 7.626 | 
Colorado 11,602 | 9 7 
12,208 | 2,684 =| 2 Sew Mexico . | 3,447 | 280 
7.17% 4,105 | 22 Arizona | 1,535 | o | 252 
14, 408 18 5,641 Tue «Utah | 4,262 | | 117 
10, 2 680 288 “Nevada .. | u7o 24 
lo, 950 6 Mountein ...... 532 ! 1,585 i 2, | 
13,982 2,127 155 | 
12, 605 53 5 Washington ............... 5.525 | “2 | 
~~ 86,20 156 16,608 | 3, bes 101 | 0 
| California ........ | 1 | 126 
0 665 2,649 | UNITED states ............ | 32,54. | 6,957 | 91.396 | 16,599 
7.991 | | 4,205 | 1, 340 
6,086 | 3.732 129° Possessions 2/ | o | 2,079 204 


Pare Security Administration. 


eble 15.- Tenant-purchase loans approved by Farm Security Administration: Sumber of dorrowers, acreage, cost of properties, and amount of loans, by States, 


from organisation to Jan. 1, 1 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May and Bov. 1939, May 1940, and May 1941.) 


Co! 


Whe 


| Tot 
Pe: 
Da 
| 
Gr 
" Pee 
Pr 
Rye 
Tork 
Jersey 
Penneylvacia 
Middle Atlantic .... 
Na 
‘ 
Mi Mi 
Mie ri 
iy 
anc 
th 
5/ 
b/ 
and 
10/ 
13 
14 
Bas 


Table 15.- Commodity Credit Corporation: Cotton, corn, wheat, and other loans made, by States, 1940 and cumulative sine organization 
(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941.) 
Table 16.- Commodity Credit Corporation: Loan and purchase operations from date of organization through Jane 1941, and loans outstanding and commod- 
ities owned, July 1, 1941 
Loans Commodities 
Commodity and year produced | ! Outstanding July 1, 1941 | Trotal pledged (Held | Owned by Corporation 
| July 1, 1941] _ July 1, 1941 
| | Held by Heldby banke! Total | ~ chaeed1/! security| Quantity | value 
| 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,0 1,000 | 1,000 
| collars | dollars | dollars | | 1,000 unite | units units | dollars 
153,140 29 ,055 13,498 42,553 | Bale 3,180 874 | | 
1939 1, 324 421 0 421 do 30 \ 3 
Previous . 8B. 339 _ 24,788 5,138 | do lo, 736 i 126 027 
Total 38,286 106,112 | do 19,986 190 6.175 
Corn: | | | | ! 
1940 | 62,425 | 617 57,309 58,186 | Bushel 102, 449 95.499 
Resealed 1938 and 1939 | 126,754 ! 0 1 126,754 | do. 193,249 | | 
71,816 110 | 116 | do 301,837 | 216 \8/201, 858 18/145, 
Total 533,266 176,019 |__ 57,375 185, 39 do 000,199 | 656 
| 174 | 51 123 | 174 | do 177 | 177 6) 
1940 | 200, 618 | 4.355 | “17,003 | 21,356 | do | 276,314 =| 31,297 168, 816 1 148, 368 
Total A | 17,126 | 2o,57¢ do 38. _109,159 148918 
Tobacco: 10 | | | | | | 
1940, flue cured | 37.712 | 6,137 ! 0 | 6,137 | Pound | 181,331 ! 31,709 148,437 | 35,735 
1940, other . 7,076 “6,120 0 8,120 do. | 61,528 | 60, 398 546 | 105 
1939, flue cured | 33,989 \ 9) | | do | 173,778 | | 151,872 | 32,008 
1939, other .. | | “69 469 8,119 | 4,723 | 2.530 | 507 
Total 68 | 307 500,21 96,890 | 303,385 | 68.955 
Pess and vetch: (| | @. Puy | 
1940 67 902 | 969 Bushel | 7,381 3,027 | 
L 19 o | Poun 66 | 0 
Previcus 32 (137 9 C 0 éo 127, 100 
Dates 337 6 0 9 | | 1,533 i 
Tica 37-39 260 | | Tor 14.6 
Grain sorghuus igh 19 1 2 | 13 | Bushel 0 
Hops: 1938 1, 388 823. | 623 | Pound 7,07 | 3,714 0 
| Peanuts: | ! | | | | | 
1940 1,867 o | 23-4 1 12/10.5 | o | 
| 13,119 | | o do. | 220.6 | o | | 
Pecans: 1938 371 | 21 21 | Pound | 3,705 3 | | 
Prunes: | | | | | | | | | 
1940 | 5,383 I 5.1m o (| 5.145 | fon | 86.2 | | 
| 2,754 ) | 0 0 do. | 78.9 | 9) | | 0 
Previous 3.933 25 | 113/ 230 | @. | 126.1 | 4 
Rye: | | | | 
1940 1,594 116 | 1,335 | 1,451 | Bushel | 4,236 3,858 | | 0 
567 | 16s o | 166 | | 1,500 | 3745 79 43 
Wool and mohair: | | | | 
1938 and 1939 | 16,830 0 | 0 | Pound | 73,978 0) 0 
Naval stores: | | | | | 
1941, rosin . 555 | (| 557 Barrel | 53) 53 
of 6, 4,615 | 0 | 4,615 | do | 527 386 | 
1940, turpentine | 628 | 612 | 612 | Gallon | 2,940 | 2.737 fe) 
Previous, rosin aa 20,417 | 9,018 | fe) | 9,018 | Barrel | 1,975 77 | ) 
Miscellaneous commodities 14/ | 26, 746 0 | | - | - | - 
| \ | | | | | 
Grand total 183,257 | 264,212 115,036 | 359,2%8 | 3/749 532 
| | ! | | 
iv ‘Loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by banke and other lending agencies. Excludes renewale, extensions, 
and storage advances Includes purchases as indicated in footnotes 10 and 11 
2/ Includes disbursements by the Corporation for certain charges, including storage 
j Includes collateral for loans held by the Corporation and by banks and others 
4/ The Corporation also owned 91,556 long tone of rubber, with a book walue of $31,771,000, delivered pureuant to the cotton-rubber barter deal with 
the United Kingdom 
5/ Includes unpaid accrued charges. 
b/ Redemptions immediately preceding July 1, 1941, but not reflected here, are estimated at 550,090 bales of 1938 cottor ,000 dales of 1939 cotton, 


and 545,000 bales of 1940 cotton. 
U Includes $51,416,000 of loans to the Cotton Producers’ Pool in 1933 and 1934. 


The number of bales involwed is excluded from the quantities placed 
under loan. 
8/ Includes corn of the 1937, 1938, and 1939 crops, which cannot be shown separately 
3/ Exclaces about 6,000,000 bushels of 1937 corn placed under loan during 1936 resealing program 
10/ Tobacco figures include purchases as follows: 149,095,000 lbs. dry weight of 1940 flue-cured, $32.170,000; 173,778 : ereen weight of 
1939 flue-cured, $33,989,000; and 3,124,000 lbe. dry weight of 1939 and 1940 dark tobacc $545 , 000 


Purchases only 

12/ Collateral overstated; repayments received 
15/ Collateral liquidated but proceede tied up by 
14/ Poodsetuffs purchased for uee in lease-lend 


but collateral not released. 
litigation 
operations or for 


domestic distribution 


Based on reports of Commodity Credit 


Corporation 
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Table 17.- Rural Blectrification Administration: Loans made and number of 
rural consumers connected, from organization to Jan. 1, 1941 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May and Nov. 1938, 
May and Nov. 1939, May 1940, and May 1941.) 


Table 18.- Taxes levied against farm real estate and farm personal property, 
United States, average 1909-13, annual 1924-39 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941.) 


Table 19.- Tax levies on farm real estate: Amount per acre, index numbers 
of amount per acre, and amount per $100 of value, United States, 
1890-1939 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941.) 


Tabdle 20.- Tax levies on farm real estate: Amount per acre, by States, 
1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930-39 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May and Nov. 1939, 
May and Nov. 1940, and May 1941.) 


Table 21.- Tax levies on farm real estate: Index numbers of amount per 
acre, by States, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930-39 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May and Nov. 1939, 
May and Nov. 1940, and May 1941.) 


Table 22.- Tax levies on farm real estate: Amount per $100 of value, by 
States, 1910, 1920, and 1930-39 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May and Nov. 1939, 
May and Nov. 1940, and May 1941.) 


Table 23.- Farmers’ mutual fire insurance, United States, 1914-36 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941.) 


Table 24.- Farmers’ mutual fire insurance, by States, 1938 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, Nov. 1939 and May 1941.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Table 25.- Wheat crop insurance, by States, crops of 1941 and 1942 L/ 


! Crop harvested in 1941 | Groep for harvest 
eat area | 
and State 2/ |Number of| Amount of | Production | | | Amount of 
Number | Bushels | Bushele | Number |  Bushele | Number | Bushels 
| | | | | 
Soft Red Winter: | | | | | | | 
Hew Tore 2.2.0 |} 1,001 | 7,701 183,174 | 121 | 7,233 | 1,330 | 10,536 
New Jersey ....| 165 | 1,285 37,843 | 9 | 502 | 66 | 327 
Pennsylvania ..| 7,280 | 47,736 1,308,170 | 1,064 | 53,308 | 7,487 | 50,788 
Oe crosses ores 33,958 | 335,267 | 5,009,969 | 3,133 | 108,057 | 41,770 | 394, 406 
Indiana ....... 35,504 | 371,719 | 5,182,058 | 1,067 | 34,833 | 36,685 | 375, 315 
Illinois ...... 38,065 | 496,316 | 7,323,956 | 5,526 | 441,179 | 45,328 | Tuk 59% 
Michigan ...... 15, 345 | 112,669 | 2,171,309 | 1,963 | 76,309 | 34,166 | 217,890 
Missouri ...... 25,179 | 340,127 | 4,405,475 | 13,468 | 1,635,001 | 42,151 | 650,457 
Delaware ...... 583 | 5,257 | 128,420 | 69 | 4,330 | 802 | 8,085 
Maryland ...... 1,735 | 20,269 | 528,508 | 125 | 7,976 | 2,471 | 31,531 
ee 2,523 | 23,459 | 552,342 | 432 | 19,155 | 2,761 | 22,843 
West Virginia . 88 | 892 | 16,857 | 15 | 897 | 362 | 1,599 
North Carolina 457 1 2,748 | 61,110 | 29 | 1,073 | 4g | 161 
Kentucky ...... 615 | 9,944 | 116, 309 | 28 | 907 | guz | 12,765 
Tennessee ..... 210 | 2,041 | 30,632 | 17 | 464 | 1,902 | 10, 441 
Arkansas ...... 38 | 347 7,406 | 15 | 1,223 | 47 | 141 
Area total 162, 746 27,123,538 27,081 | 218,320 2,531,879 
| 
Hard Red Winter: | | | | | | | 
| 7,428 | 110,318 | 1,288,669 | 5,103 | 685,418 | 9,951 | 178,872 
Nebraska ...... | 63,234 | 2,648,084 | 14,401,148 | 44,191 | 7,061,474 | 73,605 | 3,211,551 
Eee | 58,325 | 3,277,041 | 20,257,283 | 20,680 | 2,770,460 | 58,494 | 2,779,653 
Oklahoma ...... 25,046 | 612,573 | 7,748,990 | 10,084 | 1,231,061 | 28,226 | 1,183,030 
9,831 | 1,006,011 | 4,053,322 | 5,522 | 1,776,550 | 11,438 | 1,155,466 
Wyoming ....... | 1,521 | 147, 662 559,188 | 89 | 13,892 | 792 | 78, 460 
Colorado ...... | 5,878 | 413,134 | 1,612,359 | 614 | 88,979 | 3,465 | 316, 142 
New Mexico ....| 256 | 33,462 | 114,263 | 83 | 54,885 | 411 | 60,971 
3,513 | 67,863 | 938,549 | 183 | 14,345 | 5,716 | 178.03 
Area total 175,032 |__ 14g 50,973,771 86,549 13,697,070 |_192, 098 
| 
Hard Red Spring | | | | | | | 
and Durum: | | | | | | | 
Wisconsin ..... | 707 | 4,689 | 50,249 | 326 | 11,069 | 2,885 | 19, 649 
Minnesota ..... 1 15,435 | 268,572 | 2,693,619 | 5,279 | 377,448 | 8,819 | 101, 665 
North Dakota ..| s § 738 | 1,171,131 | 6,650,327 | 652 | 144,933 | 218 | 16,720 
South Dakota ..| ,192 | 935,612 | 2,842,448 | 3,632 | 517,608 | 6,819 | 461,920 
Montana ....... | | yuh 1,9 g1 | 168 | 37,973 |__2,400 078 
Area total 53,319 2,824,238 14,230,224 | 10 | 1,089,031 | 21,141 | 1,004,032 
| | | 
White: | | | | | | | 
33,087 236,472 | 4,838,613 | 978 | 258,116 | 6,233 | 273,522 
Arizona ....... | 170 | 2,909 | 87,317 | 92 | 28,769 | 89 | 628 
Nevada ........ | 103 | 2,023 | 33,960 | 22 | 1,607 | 18 | 276 
Washington ....| 4, 4u9 | 241,296 | 5,492,493 | 437 | 132,860 | 5,050 | 360, 295 
ee | 5,512 | 229,019 | 4,020,389 | 1.236 | 127,924 | 5,587 | 294,144 
California ....|_ 2,771 | 190,174 |__2,456,102 |__-1,287 | 728,744 1,568 223,101 
Area total ..|_ 24,092 | 901,953 |_ 16,928,874 | 4,052 | 1,278,020 |_ 18.545 1,151,906 
| | | | | “| 
UNITED STATES ...| 415,189 | 14,020,116 | 109,256,407 | 127,739 | 18,456,568 | 450,104 | 13,830,059 
| | | | 


| | | 

1/ Interim report as of November 15, 1941, subject to revision. eis 

2/ Based on principal clases of wheat grown. 

x Premiums and indemnities are determined in bushels of wheat, although transactions may be made in 
the cash equivalent. 

u/ Comparable to “Number of contracts" in previous years. A farm is included twice where both owner 
and operator insure their interest in the crop. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 


| 

| 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Table 26.- Advances to farmers for wheat crop insurance premiums by the 
Secretary of Agriculture out of payments to be earned under the 
agricultural conservation program, crop years 1939, 1940, and 


1941 
(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941.) 


Table 27.- Farm real estate: Index numbers of estimated value per acre, by 
States, selected years, 1912-41 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941.) 


Table 28.- Farm real estate: Iand transfers and values, United States, 
1926-40 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941.) 


Table 29.- Real estate, sheriffs' certificates, judgments, etc., acquired 
and held by the Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage 


Corporation, 1925-40 
(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941.) 


Table 30.- Federal land bank and lend Bank Commissioner loans: Number de- 
linquent as a percentage of number outstanding, by States, as 
of Jan. 1, for selected years, 1930-41 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941.) 


Table 31.- Farm debt adjustment activities, by States, Sept. 1, 1935 to 
Dec. 31, 1940 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1939, 
May 1940, and May 1941.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Table 32.- Index numbers of demand deposits of country banks, 1940 and 1941 L/ 
(Index 1924-29 = 100) 
Twenty leading agricultural States 2/ 
Y Seven Corn Belt Bight cotton 
| Unadjusted Adjusted for States 3/ growing States 4/ Might range States 5/ 
seasonal variation 

September . 122.2 122.7 138.0 111.5 124.8 
October ... 125.3 123.0 139.9 117.9 130.5 
November 128.7 126.1 142.5 124.0 136.5 

. December 129.6 127.8 144.7 125.8 138.5 

1941: 

January 132.4 130.1 148.4 128.0 134.1 
February 133.4 131.6 149.0 129.1 133.9 
March ..... 133.9 132.7 150.3 130.4 131.9 
April ..... 136.3 136.4 154.0 132.5 132.3 
136.9 138.8 154.3 131.8 132.3 
137.9 141.3 156.9 130.2 131.2 
141.3 145.2 1 2 131.4 132.2 
August . 144.3 148.0 163. 133.9 135.2 
September .| 151.0 151.6 170.4 143.2 142.3 


Table 33.- Cash farm income, indexes of prices paid by farmers, prices received by farmers, and rural retail sales, 


1 and 1941 
1 Prices paid by farmers (Prices received by farmers; Rural retail sales 2 
Year and Cash farm income 1/ (1910-14 = 100) 
oe Million dollars Percent ‘ercen Percent 
1940: 
September .. 908 122 97 128 
Octoder .... 3/ 1,126 122 99 122 
November ... 122 138 
December ... a42 123 101 1 
1941: 
January .... 754 123 104 146 
February ... 123 103 151 
March .....- 681 y iad 103 149 
704 124 110 165 
771 125 112 162 
798 128 118 163 
SE 904 129 125 178 
August ..... 1,121 131 131 = 
September . ‘| 4/ 1,325 133 139 1 


Table 34.- Interest rates charged on new loans and discounts by institutions under supervision of the 
Farm Credit. Administration, Dec. 31, 1933-40 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1941.) 


Table 35.- Bond yields and interest rates, 1940 and 1941 


Yield on long-term United States Rates on Fe’.eral reserve bank 
Year and month Federal farm loan | gvernment bonds2 Industrials 3/ commercial r | aiscount rates, 
bonds 1/ New Yo 
Percent Percent Percent ercent ercent 
go: 
March ..... 1.83 2.25 3.09 0.56 1.00 
June ....0. 2.07 2.39 3.25 56 1.00 
September . 1.64 2.18 3.10 56 1.00 
! December -93 1.89 2.93 -56 1.00 
1941: 
March ..... 1.26 2.01 3.02 56 1.00 
1.91 2.96 -56 1.00 
September . -87 1.94 2.88 -50 1.00 


witks 


| 

| 
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